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Danger and Loss from the Cattle 
Plague.. 


The more serious side of the foot and 
mouth cattle epidemic is not the danger of 
present loss. It is not a fatal disease, and 
the comparatively few cattle killed by the 
Government authorities to check the spread 
of the disease will all be paid for to a cer- 
tain extent. But if by negligence or con- 
cealment on the part of cattle owners, or by 
lack of thoroughness of the inspectors, the 
disease should secure a permanent foot- 
hold in America, as it has already done in 
parts of Europe, there are more lasting 
sources of anxiety, andloss would be added 
to the abundant troubles which already af- 
tlict the farmer. 

The temporary effect on business is no 
trifling matter, but if the fight against the 
disease is a complete success, natural con- 
ditions will be restored in two or three 
months at the limit. Better present costly 
inconvenience than great permanent loss. 
The disease appeared a generation ago and 
was stamped out. If the present outbreak 
is suppressed with equal success, there 
should be no especial reason to fear another 
return, since modern sanitary measures are 
yearly becoming more strict and effective. 
The health authorities are fightinz the dis- 
ease with due promptness and energy. All 
cattle owners should help by closely observ- 
ing quarantine regulatvons, and by support- 
ing a public sentiment favorable to thor- 
ough and effective driving out of the disease 
in the shortest possible time. 

It should be realized that the foot and 
mouth disease, or apthous fever, is one of the 
most contagious diseases, comparable in 
this respect with mumps and measles in the 
human species, and liable to be carried from 
place to place in the clothing or in other inci- 
dental ways. A dog snuffing about the 
diseased animals might convey an epidemic 
to his master’s herd. Hay, straw or litter 
might bring germs, and one sick cow usually 
means a whole herd ill. It is not a disease 
0 be tritled with. Farmers everywhere in 
the States where the evil exists should use 
great care when adding new cows to their 
herds, 

Is somebody to blame for the presence of 
the disease? Probably,like the zrip and other 
very contagious maladies, it came co this 
country in some obscure manner which can 
never be traced out. There have been at- 
tempts in Massachusetts to accuse the cattle 
commission or bureau as being responsible, 
the State Board of Agriculture likewise 
receiving a share of the accusation, because 
nominally in charge of the cattle bureau. 
But the fact is generally admitted by Massa- 
chusetts farmers that the cattle-inspection 
department has never been managed with 
sreater care, tact and intelligence than 
during the past few years. It is not likely 
that human care will ever make epi- 
demics impossible, but so long as the 
best methods of prevention are faithfully 
Used, complaint seems unreasonable. 

\ more sensible criticism is in regard to 
the rate of payment for cattle slaughtered 
by Government agents. At least one 
ves vlred New England cattle owners will 
6 obliged 


to part with their entire 
hers for seventy per cent. of their 
The Governinent seems 


appraised value. 
‘o “ssume that the whole herd would 
become diseased and hence permanently 
red\od in value, But in practice it will be 
s°.. that many of the cattle will quickly 
co. + without great injury By the time the 
Ns) tors get to them some weeks hence, 
Wh''s the cows in the herds under quaran- 
Un« may eseape serious infectidn. More- 
0 he owners of the herds must keep the 
at sfor weeks or months until the in- 
Spe Ss can reach them, during which time 
‘ist feed the herd, but cannot sell the 
m butter. Milkmen and retail dairy- 
™ ‘| lose customers and suffer loss in 
vat indirect ways. 
/epartment of Agriculture has half a 
dollars now available, and ought not 
the need of scrimping these one 
‘°c unlucky farmers. If they were 
pa ery dollar the slaughtered cows are 
“", public sentiment would support the 
let every one interested directly or 
ipathy ‘in full payment for the 
“ered cattle, write at once to the 
‘of Animal Industry at Washington, 
g their views in a very few words and 
point. Let every one do for these 
nate cattle owners the favor he 
_. “SK for himself should the epidemic 
*'"s 11S own herds. 
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; Advice by a Clover Expert. 

Abn ‘assachusetts farmer, C. Bennett of 

nee ao sowed some clover seed a year 
‘spring. It caught fairly well, bet- 


ter tha 
_ ‘he expected. The past season he 


“0 “ut two crops on this land, the second 
ver than the first. , 


He says the hay was 





not heavy, but so much better than he ex- 


that he feels encouraged. He asks T. B. 
Terry through the Practical Farmer hey it 


will do to plow this clover se6 
the frost is out and sow ‘barley 
clover again with it. Mr. Terry lies 


follows: 

** It would be a very unwise thing to do. It 
would betrying to grow clover continuously 
on the same land, don’t you see? Asarule, 
this will not answer, particularly im the 
East, on land that has long been cropped. 
The safest plan will be to grow something 
else on that land for two years, feeding it 
as well as you can atthe sametime. You 
speak of clover seeded in corn the past sea- 
son as looking well. You might put corn on 
this land, that had clover growing this year, 
in 1904, and seed clover at last cultivation, 
if clover seeded that way this year goes 
through winter all right; but still it would 
be safer to give the land two full years of 
rest before sowing again after you plow the 
clover sod. Although we have grown clover 
oncein three years, and many others have 
done the same, still there are sections where 
it will not do well -sown so often. Once in 
three years is the shortest rotation I would 
advise, and in older settled States a longer 
one will be better probably. There are farm- 
ers in Ohio and west of here who have sown 
clover yearly, alternating with wheat. On 
some fertile land it can be done fora time 
but it tends towards clover sickness; that 
is, towards a condition of soil such that 
clover will not thrive. We can safely say 
that if you manage the land that grew clover 
this year well for next two seasons, and then 
sow clover seed again it will do better than 
it did this time, with as favorable a season. 

Friend Bennett writes that winter grain 
crops would not be practical to seed clover 
with there, as there are no binders and thresh- 
ing machines in that part of country. He 
asks if the grain could be cut for hay to ad- 
vantage where hay was worth $20 a ton. 
I do not think much of rye for hay. With 
us it has been miserably poor. Wheat is 
better, but not extra good. I think wheat 
hay, if cut up fine and mixed with ground 
feed, would do pretty well. Fed whole I 
have found it rather coarse. Oats sown in 
spring make fairly good hay, and in your 
latitude better mix in some Northern peas 
with them. 
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Stamping Out the Cattle Plague. 





demned and killed would be paid for 
promptly with Government money. An ex- 
pert appraiser has been appointed, who 
travels a little in advance of the inspector’s 
force and fixes the value of the suspected 
herd. In case diseased animals are found 
the whole herd is slaughtered. A bill for 
seventy per cent. of the appraised value of 
the cattle is sent to Washington, and the 
owner receives a check from the United 
States Treasury for the amount stated. 
‘““Why is not full value paid instead of 
seventy per cent. ?”’ 

** Because it is reckoned that a cow which 
has the disease, even if she recovers, will be 
worth considerably less than a sound ani- 
mal.”’ 

‘* But if all the members of the herd are | 
killed, some of them are probably sound? ”’ | 
* All the cattle in a herd are likely to have 
the disease. It sweeps through the herd 
like measles or grip. Killing the cows 
which are sick at the time would not stop 
the disease.”’ 

‘*How many cattle are likely to come 
under this rule ?”’ 

“So far as known about one hundred 
herds, all located in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Vermont. The only infected 
New Hampshire herd has been slaughtered. 
These one hundred herds include not over 
two thousand cattle.” 

‘“* Will all the herds of the three States be 
inspected ? ”’ 

““No; only those in places where an out- 
break of the disease has been reported.” 
The force of Government veterinarians 
numbers about twenty, and includes a 
nearly equal number of assistants. The 
time required to stamp out the disease can- 
not be definitely fixed as yet, the extent of 
infected territory not being certainly known. 
Dr. Salmon is unwilling even to make a 
present estimate of the probable length of 
the campaign. At the present rate of 
slaughtering one herd per day, the one hun- 
dred diseased herds would be attended to in 
about three months, but much faster prog- 
ress is expected as soon as the campaign 
gets fully under way. Yet if many new 
cases are reported, or if the workers meet 
very bad weather, the final results may be 
greatly delayed. 

The cost of driving out the epidemic will 
probably exceed $50,000, and the congres- 
sional committee on agriculture is al- 
ready considering an appropriation -bill 
to enable the department to carry on 
the work. The first killing was at 
Salem, N. H., thus clearing out the only 
infected herd in that State. Barre, Mass., 
was scheduled for Tuesday. The route of the 
inspectors has not been given out in ad- 
vance, as the department did not wish to 
encourage visitors who might carelessly 
spread the disease. The workers themselves 
take care, by wearing special clothing, etc., 
that no germs shall be carried away from 
the animals handled. 

During the course of his remarks at the 
State Board meeting, Dec. 3, Dr. Peters, 
chief of the Massachusetts Cattle Bureau, 
expressed the opinion that there are 1500 to 
two thousand animals in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire afflicted ‘with the foot and mouth dis- 
ease. Dr. Peters believes that the epidemic 
was brought from Europe by cattle steamers 
or through infected hay. and straw used 
for packing. 





A circular has been issued from Hartford, 






A representative of this paper was _as- | 
sured ‘by Dr. Sahvon-that all cattie con- ; 


thorizing hig deputies and all veterinary 


pected, considering the quality of the land, } surgeons to’ quarantine any flock of sheep 






affected by the disease. Thus far, no 
cases of the disease have been found in 
Connecticut, and an effort is being made to 
have the quarantine removed. 

A cattle quarantine was established last 
week at Windham and Grafton, in Wind- 
ham County, and at Chester and Andover, 
in Windsor County, Vt., by order of 
Governor McCullough. Persons inthe four 
towns are forbidden to transport cattle, 


will aid immensely. However, on good 
native pastures which do preduce grass 
probably ue one thing so seriously dis- 
counts beef and milk. production 9s little 
piles of ni@ngre all over the lot, left we 
dropped by the cattle. Use a good spike-tooth 
harrow of the smoothing pattern, with a 
light frame, or the teeth set just the least 
bit slanting, to avoid tearing up the sod 
tco much, though a little raking will do 
the grass roots of an old pasture as much 
good as a ‘currycomb will a horse or ox. 
This ought-to be done each fall; for a bunch 
of the raukest grass will be refused by 
stock all the following summer, and under- 
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sheep or swine. The order also prohibits 
the wandering of stray cattle in the high- 
ways or unfenced places. The action of 
the governor is due to the outbreak of the 
foot and mouth disease in three herds at 


Chester. 
———-+-2 + __. 


How Rough Pastures Were Improved. 


With the present impetus to renewed 
stock raising and beef production, the 
ghost of arun-out and bush-grown pasture 
appears in the shadow of every plan for in- 
creased flocks and herds. Often we hear 
the remark, ‘‘ I don’t see why our pastures 
have run down so. They were able to carry 
twice the stock when I was a boy.”’ 

Neglect cf the undesirable growth in the 
pasture is one cause of poor grazing. 
Bushes, weeds, wild grasses. barren spots, 
and last, but not least, undisturbed accu- 
mulations of droppings of manure from the 
larger cattle. This suggests resort to stren- 
uous effort, along many lines, which will 
tend to correct the condition producing the 
disease and place our patient in normal and 
convalescent state. 

The writer had a pasture so overcome 
with grey birch that a cow might seek an 
hour for a fair mouthful of grass. Cutting 
them clean only prompted the renewed 
growth of three to one. This process was 
repeated three times, so that finally, com- 
pared with the condition at first attempt, 
we were getting decidedly nonplused. We 
believe if the location had been favorable, 
sheep would have turned defeat to victory, 
but as a last resort we put the plow in 
after mowing down the bushes, planted one 
year to corn, with a fair application of fer- 
tilizer, sowed winter rye in the corn in 
August, and grass seed at same time, hav- 
ing used flat cultivation, harrowing the 
seed in with a peg-tooth cultivator. 

The rye was cut for grain next year, the 
hay was mowed the succeeding year, and 
we immediately turned the land back to 
pasture, having had it out of pasture 24 
years. It has produced more good feed 
every year since than in any period of five 
years previous. The time could have been 
materially shortened by sowing rye and 
grass on the sod in the fall, immediately 
after plowing, and turning back to pasture 
the next fall. But we wanted to kill bushes 
and thought the cultivation of the corn crop 
more certain to finish them. It proved suc- 
cessful, at least. 

If thefarmer is looking for the quickest 
course, weeds can probably be quite effect- 
ually destroyed by mowing and burning, 
before seeding each fall or summer, if of a 
kind maturing early. But for both these 
and wild grasses the plow point, ten inches 
under ground, is better with a little lime 
and grass seed, and if low in fertility some 
good’ manure added. But usually if the 
soil is a little moist, and weeds and wild 
grasses flourish, some air-slacked lime will 
be a surprise party to you. 

For barren spots, a good harrowing, a 
good spread of manure or fertilizer, with 





Ct., signed by commissigner Averill, au- 





grass seed and liberal addition of clover, 











neath the manure the grass may be en- 
entirely smothered out, even when fertilizer 
in sbundance is right on top of it. 

With these attentions, and the proper 
assignment of stock to feed the pastures, 
there is no doubt the life and productiveness 
of the pasture may be decidedly enhanced. 
But many a lot has got beyond the stage 
where a tonic will be fully affective. These 
must be treated toa system of renovation, 
that will begin at the foundation, that is 
at hard pan. The only way we know to 
get there is with a strong plow and plenty 
of team. Let a man precede the plow with 
an axe and cut out all the bushes in the way 
This may seem like a big undertaking, but 
it does not compare with the work our fore- 
fathers did to bring the pasture from the 
forest. Four men,two good yoke of oxen, or 
four horses, and a strong plow, ought to get 
one-half acre of pretty tough land ready for 
the harrow per day. Asarule, if this land 
has been pastured constantly, you will ac- 
complish your object better with good com- 
mercial fertilizers, in which phosphoric acid 
is a prominent element, than with stable 
manure, for you have constantly returned 
that to the land by the stock pastured. 

If the soil is at all acid, lime will pay, only 
do not mix it with commercial fertilizers 
before applying to the land. If the land can 
be spared from pasture long enough, a crop 
of corn or potatoes will be & decided benefit, 
supposing fertilizer enough is applied. In 
southern and central New England corn 
will be preferable if the lay of the land will 
permit. Potatoes are preferred in the north. 
If it is necessary to return to pasture in the 
shortest time possible, plow: and seed to 
rye. When the grain is two or three inches 
high next spring, sow the grass seed and 
harrow in with a smoothing harrow. The 
fertilizer can be put on with the rye or in 
spring with grass seed. 

The season is getting near its close now, 
and is too wet and cold for many pieces of 
pasture to be plowed, but few acres worked 
over at once, before the ground closes, will 
produce a green spot in the pasture, and in 
the memory that will prompt to future good 
works. It will add to the amiability of the 
owner, for nothing will make a farmer more 
out of sorts and dissatisfied with all around 
him than to see his stock come into the barn 
every night half-filled, thin and skinny. 

Every acre renovated will bring the farm 
nearer to the ideal, until all our hills and 
vales are again covered with lowing herds 
and bleating flocks. We will take up the 
selection of grasses in a future article. 
Meanwhile, the land prepared will be grasp- 
ing time by the forelock. A. J. Hamm. 

Leighton’s Corners, N. H. 
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The Road to Success. 

Farm success depends on knowledge, on 
industry, enterprise and thrift, on saving 
and making the income exceed the outgo, 
on good financiering and management, on 
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work. There is no dividing line between 
the home and the farm. The presiding 
genius of the farm and the household are 
the two factors which make a complete 
whole; one pulls and the other pushes. To 
be a succer farmer, one must be a good 
citizen, and his life radiate the community. 
Braintree, Mass. C. H. GLEASON. 
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Successful Calf Culture. 


We like our calves to come in October or 
November—after the fly season. It is possi- 
ble then for the cows to be out of doorsa 
greater portion of the time. Then follows 
six months when you have the most time to 
givetothem. During the winter the calf is 
on its mother, and in the spring is ready to 
go onto pasture for the cheapest as well as 
the best feed for the growing animal. 

Before calving the cow does not need 
special feed. I. would rather have her on 
light feed. I have had less trouble when so 
handled. I would like the cow near the 
buildings, so that the herdsman can see the 
cow when the calf comes. I want a record 
of the breeding, so that one can tell the 
exact time of the calving. It may be neces- 
sary to go to the barn during the night, and 
with pure-bred cattle this will frequently 
pay. After the calf is well started leave the 
cow and the calf alone and allow it the free 
use of the maternal instinct. 

{ do not believe that it is necessary to 
milk the cow prior to calving. After the 
calf is born, however, see to it that the 
udder isdry. Do not allow the calf all the 
milk that it can take from the cow. I 
would rather see the calf scrimped for a few 
days than see it overfed. Give the calf raw 
eggs if there are any signs of scours. Con- 
tinue this,. but if there is any danger of 
chronic scours give a little oil. If there is 
evidence of a general trouble you had better 
call in the veterinarian. 

Allow the calf to suckle twice aday. If 
you alJlow the calf to run with the cow in the 
field there isa probability that the cow will 
be spoiled for any future milking, if there 
should be any occasion for milking. 

The secret of many men’s success in 
raising good calves is in allowing two cows 
to one calf. Thisis possible after the calf 
is well started. 

I like to get the calves together as soon 
as possible in healthy, sanitary quarters. 
I do not like to allowthe calves to have 
much coarse feed before they are fourteen 
days old. I like to start them on a few 
kernels ef corn. I have found a good ra- 
tiuni Tor eatves tu-be composed ef” one-third 
corn, one-third oats und one-third bran. 
Do not overfeed. Give what the calf will 
clean up at each feeding. I have never used 
the self feeder.—O. E. Bradfute, 

We remove our calves from the cow 
before, or as soon after, the first meal as 
possible, and teach them to drink. They 
are fed the mother’s milk four times a day 
for the first four days. This is very essen- 
tial, as the first milk is highly albuminous 
and best adapted for the health of the young 
animal. The calf is fed about seven quarts 
of whole sweet milk a day, in three feeds, 
for two or three weeks, when a change may 
be made gradually to sweet skimmilk or 
whey, fed warm, and the quantity limited to 
a reasonable amount. 

We have frequently been confronted with 
the fact that separator milk will kill young 
calves. The fault does not lie in the milk, 
except that it is so palatable that the young 
calf will take too much of it, thus over- 
crowding its stomach, causing indigestion, 
scours and death. We make a porridge of 
linseed meal and water, taking about six 
parts water to one of the meal and bring it 
to a boil for fifteen minutes. From two 
tablespoons to one pint of this, accord ng to 
the age of the calf, is added to the milk, or 
whey, just before being fed. When about 
two or three weeks old, some fine sweet hay 
is relished by the youngster; also some 
ground or whole oats should be provided, so 
that the calf may get them at will. When 
five months old, the milk may be withheld 
and good hay or grass, with oats or meal 
provided.--W.L. Carlyle, Minnesota Dairy 
School. 

Any one who has tried raising or fattening 
a calf by hand is ready to appreciate a good 
feeder. There are costly patent devices, 
but this one can be made in a few minutes 

and is used with complete success by a 
veteran stockman. It is simply a common 
feed trough in which are fastened by sta- 
ples several strips of leather or rope long 
enough so that the calves can just get hold 
of them when the feed is in the trough. The 
calves suck the leather, draw in some of the 
liquid and learn to drink without receiving 
much attention. In this way calves can be 
fattened on skimmilk to which is added 
one-fourth the bulk of Jersey whole milk 
and a large handful of cheap flour per gal- 
lon of feed. One fattener uses with success 
skimmilk and the infertile eggs tested out 
from an incubator. To finish the calf in 
best manner the proportion of whole milk 
should be increased during the last week of 
fattening. G. B. F. 
Middlesex County, Ct. 


Bones for ‘Farm Use. 


My plant for the preparation of ground 
bone consists of boiler, a ten-horse power 
engine, a vat for steaming the bones, grind- 
ing machines, racks and bins for drying 
and other requisites essential for the work. 
The millis a frame building, 16x32 feet in 
demensions. The machinery is in the base- 
ment, while on the first floor proper are 
stored the bones as I buy them of the soap 
pediers and others. The attic floor is 
used for general storage purposes. 

The bones I grind in the winter when 
farm work is not so pressing as it is at other 
seasons. The capacity of the steaming vut 
is 1500 pounds, and it takes an average of six 
hours to sufficiently soften the bones to be 











ready adjustment to new conditions, on 
love of the business, and on a good wife, 
who takes an interest in her husband’s 


ground. My engine and boiler are com- 
operate an ensilage cutter. The average 
cost to me of a ton of ground bone ready for 


. 118,814,787 pounds. 





application to the soil is $22, and at this 
cost I know that I have an absolutely pure 
article. 

Since I erected my bone mill, I have 
used on an average five tons annually, al- 
ways with the most pronounced and profita- 
ble results. I have been over all my tilla- 
ble lands twice, applying from five hundred 
to one thousand pounds to the acre, accord- 
ing to the condition of the soil. The appli- 
cation of ground bone to the needy soil 
bined, are portable, and are used also for 
furnishing the power to saw wood and 
brings in the clover. It lightens the soil, 
and furnishes just those elements most 
needed by certain crops and that are found 
to greatest extent in ground bone. 

G. L. CLEMENCE. 

Worcester County, Mass. 





Foreign Trade in October. 


Of our heavy October imperts of $87,420,- 
114, the largest in five years with one ex- 
ception, but 37.9 per cent. came in free, 
against 43.03 per cent. a year before; and 
customs duties reached the record-breaking 
figures for recent years of $26,741,700. — 

Iron and steel figures continue perhaps 
the most interesting. For ten months ex- 
ports have fallen off $4,000,000 and imports 
increased $15,500,000. . October, however, 
showed slightly smaller imports than Sep- 
tember—$4,148,819, against $4,386,189, while 
exports increased, being $8,625,529, against 
‘$7,446,906. 

imports of copper for October figure out a 
little less than 6000 tons, against 7230, 
according to the New York Metal Exchange. 
Figuring present consumption at 15,600 tons 
a@ month, the stogk of copper increased 
during October 4140 tons. Estimating a 
surplus of $7,000 tons Jan.1, there was a 
stock on hand Nov. 1 of 104,340 tons. 

Our coal imports in October were 253,214 
tons, against 115,744.a year before; anthra- 
cite imports were 18,266 tons. We exported 
but 8548 tons of anthracite, against 161,269 a 
year betore. 

The surfeit of coffee supplies in this coun- 
try is shown by October imports of but 55,- 
675,866 pounds, against 133,165,235 pounds in 
October, 1901, and a previous monthly aver- 
age in 1902 of 85,100,000 pounds, although 
Brazil is producing as muchas ever. Im- 
ports of raw sugar increased from 311,599,- 
541 to 471,693,976 pounds, largely due to a 
gain on the part of Cuba from 41,392,985 to 
For ten months imports 
of European beet sugar have fallen from 
476,500,000 to 242,400,000 pounds,... .  , 

1n exports the decline in breadstuffs seems 
atanend. October exports were $22,704,296, 
against $21,127,177. For the preceding nine 
months the total was but $136,479,463, 
against $219,447,228. 

American Sumatra Tobacco. 


The commercial success of the shade- 
grown Sumatra tobacco in the Connecticut 
valley has now been fully assured, and the 
plan adopted by which last year’s crop, 
after being carefully cured and sorted under 
the direction of the department’s experts, 
was catalogued and offered for sale at public 
auction, proved highly satisfactory. Much 
credit is due the members of the committee 
for the time and expense they personally 
contributed in the interest of this investiga- 
tion. The ordinary tobacco grown in the 
open fields in Connecticut brings from18 to 
20 cents a pound. 

The average price paid. for the shade- 
grown tobacco was $1.20 a pound. The 
cost of this tobacco, baled and ready for 
market, averaged 514 cents a puund. The 
net profit per acre on the best crop raised on 
a lot of about six acres exceeded $1000 per 
acre. Thereports from cigar manufacturers 
show that the leaf of this Connecticut- 
grown Sumatra tobacco has successfully 
stood the test of manufacture. At the pres- 
ent time the department is advising thirty- 
eight growers in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts cultivating 645 acres of shade to- 
bacco. It may be said of this line of depart 
ment work that it has demonstrated our 
ability to produce a leaf for which about 
$6,000,000 have annually been paid to foreign 
countries. Experiments are being made in 
the growing of this tobacco in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Wisconsin, but the 
secretary inclines Sto the opinion that the 
conditions essential for the raising of a hizh 
grade of Sumatra tobacco are limited in ex- 
tent and can be closely defined by the Soil 
Survey. 

There were this year about 700 acres of 
tobacco under shade, which will produce 
about 1,000,000 pounds of cured tobacco, or 
800,800 pounds of baled tobacco, exclusive 





of trash. The total cost, at $657.15 per acre 


—the average for last year—will amount to 
$460,019. The total value of the baled 
tobacco at $1.20 per pound, the average 
price obtained at the auction, will be $960,- 
960. The net profit will be $500,941. It 
is believed, however, that the cost per acre 
will be considerably less than last year, and 
that the price per pound will be greater. 
The department believes that this indus- 
try has been successfully placed upon a 
commercial basis, and that there will be 
a considerable increase in the crop grown 
next year. We have demonstrated our abil- 
ity to produce a leaf which is desired by 
our people, and for which about $6,000,000 
have annually been expended in foreign 
countries. The demand for this product 
has always been greater than the supply, 
and prices have been maintained in a re- 
markable manner. There is so little waste 
to the leaf, it yields so well in the manu- 
facture of cigars, the color is so uniform 
and the grading is so perfect that manu- 
facturers find it actually cheaper to pay $3 
a pound for such leaf than to buy domestic 
wrappers at an average of twenty cents a 
pound, or selected domestic wrappers at 
from fifty to sixty cents. 


——The first meeting | of the South African 
Association for the advancement of science 
planned for Cape Town at Easter, 1903. 
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A Typical Holstein Milker. 


Jet of Linden Farm is an average type of 
pure-bred Holstein milking stock. The il- 
lustration on this page, used by permis- 
sion of Rhode Island Experiment Station, 
show the cow’s makeup from several points 
of view. At the time of the photograph she 
had been in milk several months. 

The true dairy type, as described by 
Professor Scoville, is that type which, 
generally speaking, can be relied on to 
produce the greatest quantity of milk, 
butter and cheese. A large udder in the 
dairy cow attracts the eye. A large, sym- 
metrical udder, with smooth, medium-sized 
teats, well and evenly placed on the udder, 
covered with the finest of hair, with a kid- 
like hide, ricbly yellow in color, is beauti- 
ful. 

Large, tortuous milk veins, extending well 
forward, with veins spreading on the udder 
add beauty. A cow with small horns, artis- 
tically curved, bulging eyes set wide apart, 
looking rather witchingly but timidly, 
showing no sign of fright, a head that 
shows a large brain, a face smooth and com- 
pact without beefiness, with a clean throat, 
wedged shoulders, a perfectly straight back 
to tail, ribs bulging and flat, loins wide and 
flat rather than likea roof and extending 
well out toward hips, hips prominent and 
wide apart, ramp long andas bigh as hips, 
tail long with a fine switch, legs short, bones 
flat and fine, thighs thin and flat, muscular 
but not fleshy; body large and wedge- 
shaped, hair smooth and silky and short, 
hide wrinkly and oily—all these go to make 
up the typical dairy cow. Such a cow is 
beautiful. She may not be a profitable 
dairy cow. Some such cows, and, perhaps, 
the great majority of such cows, are profit- 
able. Those§ possessing outward] dairy 
points, and with all give a large profit at the 
pail and churn and vat, should be selected 
for breeding purposes. 


<> 


Profit in Quick-Grown Beef. 

High prices for beef have greatly in- 
creased the interest in cattle raising 
throughout the Eastern States. The ad- 
dress of J. B. Sanborn at North Adams, 
Mass., last week, before the State Board 
of Agriculture, was on ‘‘ Beef Production 
in New England,” and was listened to with 
attention by a large audience of farmers. 
Said Professor Sanborn: 

* Conditions permanent in character have 
brought the steer again into the range of 
profitable production in New England. 
The profitable steer here must be the 
product of high art. He must have the beef 
form, as this brings more than the dairy 
form, with its maximum of cheap parts. 
He is necessarily a hothouse product, grow- 
ing and fattening continuously from birth 
to death. Maintenance is eleven pounds a 
day on his average weight, and should not 
be lost by a single day’s failure of rapid 
growth. Nor can a year’s time be neces- 
sarily added, for it means two tons of fodder 
to run the machine this time—a fatal 
amount. He must go to the shambres at 
the lowest weight that will command the 
highest value, as it will require three times 
the food to makea pound of growth ona 
maturing steer that is called for the first 
four hundred pounds’ growth. It is shown 
that twice the growth a day is made the 
first year that occurs the fourth year, so 
that a double loss occurs to one making an 
unnecessarily heavy steer. 

**Palatable foods in abundance or great 
skillin feeding are required, as free con- 
sumption is the basis of rapid growth. 
Old bushy pastures cannot be the basis of 
cheap beef, for they affurd neither abun- 
dant nor palatable foods. These pastures 
must be rid of weeds and bushes and fed. 
Protein foods in either the coarse foods 
fed or in the grains or meals must consti- 
tute a part of the ration, though not to the 
extent advocated by students of German 
feeding tables. It requires for a pound of 
butter fat under high feeding some twenty- 
five pounds or more offood. This food will 
make over two pounds of steer, probably 
24 pounds, as I have made a pound of 
growth on a steer of average weight on 
nine pounds of dry matter. If the meat is 
the product of a gooa breeder and feeder 
it will net about the same as butter, labor 
considered.”’ 
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The Butter Market. 


Demand has been light during the cold 
snap, Which kept buyers indoors. The sup- 
ply, however, is limited and prices should 
show an upward tendency. Condition of 
productions are somewhat unsettled, owing 
to the cattle disease. Some cows will be 
killed off by the inspectors, and tbe milk 
supply from many herds will be cut off. Of 
course, this will not affect the receipt from 
the West or even from the dairy sections of 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont to 
any great extent, but at least no present 
increase in the receipts of fresh stock need 
be expected. Large amounts of pure butter 
are coming out of the storage houses, check- 
ing somewha: the otherwise existing ten- 
dency to advanced quotatious. 

Jobbers and dealers, however, hold 
firmly to prices quoted, and in some grades 
a rise is promised as soon as the norma[ 
demand is restored. It is felt sure that con- 
tinued severe winter weather will increase 
the use of standard grades. Some jobbers 
already quote 30 cents for fresh creamery 
or even more for fancy lots, but the ruling 
price for best New Hampshire and Vermont 
creameryis 274, or, at most, 28 cents. Lower 
grades went about 2 cents per pound cheaper. 
The cold-stored June butter brings 25 to 26 
cents and gives general satisfaction. 

Receipts of butter at Boston for the week 
ending Dec. 6 were 7546 tubs and 16,511 
boxes, a total weight of 436,737 pounds, 
against 595,926 pounds the previous week 
and 702,179 pounds for corresponding week 
last year. Included in last week’s receipts 
were 30,696 pounds for export, and in last 
year’s were 115,130 pounds. 

Exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 22,842 pounds, against 117,892 
pounds corresponding week last year. From 
New York the exports were 200 packages. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Company 

eports a stock of 158,691 tubs, against 
124,475 tubs same time last year. The East- 
ern Company reports 38,368 tubs, against 
16,284 tubs a year ago, and with these added, 
the total stock of butter is 197,059 tubs, as 
compared with 140,759 tubs same time last 
year, an excess for this year of 56,300 tubs. 
The reduction in stock last week was 
12,618 tubs, against 10,527 tubs last year. 

Canadian dairymen report a very satis- 
factory year. The trade statement shows a 
gain of 30 per cent. in butter exports and 15 
per cent.in exports of cheese. Large quantity 
turned ont and prices received show a gain 
over the preceding year, which was also con- 
sidered a prosperous one. The product 
meets increasing favor in British markets 
and is, to a considerable extent, supplanting 
the high-grade Danish and Swedish makes. 
The bulk of the export butter comes from 
Quebec Province. The Eastern township 
district of Quebec in particular ships a 
grade of unsalted butter which sells in 

England at 3} to 4 cents a pound above 
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ordinary butter. Most of the Canadian 
butter has gone to London, Liverpool and 
Bristol. The shipments forthe year amounted 
in 1902 to 539,845 packages, worth $8,205,644, 
as compared with 412,000 padkages in 1901, 
worth $6,242,000, and 256,000 packages in 1900, 
worth $3,695,000. 

The quality of Canadian cheese was ex- 
cellent the past season owing to the cool 
weather, and the demand steadily increased 
despite higher prices. A Montreal corre- 
spondent writes: ‘‘The great bulk of the 
cheese produced in northern New York 
also, which formerly came to Montreal, is 
now being shipped to Chicago and the West- 
ern States, and large quantities of Wisconsin 
sheese, which used to find a market here, are 
now required for consumption in the manu- 
facturing districts springing up in the 
Southern States. Indeed, many in the trade 
believe in this connection that before many 
years Canada will be experiencing a demand 
for cheese from the United States. It does 
not, of course, follow from this that that 
country is making less cheese, but rather 
that it is consuming more, and this increase 
inhome consumption is growing year by 
year. This is a factor which British im- 
porters will have to reckon on more in the 
future.” 

This decrease of competition has been a 
factor in the improved prices of the Cana- 
dian product. In 1902 were produced 2,109,- 
171 boxes, selling for $18,455,246, as com- 
pared with 1,791,613 boxes in 1901, selling 
at $13,168,355. The Canadian farmers real 
ized on the average $1.50 per box more the 
present season than last year. All this 
improvement is due in part to the excellent 
instruction in creamery matters and direct 
aid furnished by the Dominion government. 

The secretary of the Watertown (N. Y.) 
board, in his annual report, says that ‘‘ the 
cheese season for 1902 has been the most 
successful of any in the history of the 
Watertown exchange.’’ The sales reached 
the total of $1,070,997.99, the largest of any 
year on record. 

The outlook in the Boston cheese market 
is favorable to shippers, and prices are likely 
to hold firm throughout the cold season. 
Trade is ina healthy condition, while stock 
on hand is not large and cannot greatly in- 
crease for the present. The stock of ecom- 
mon grades is considered the smallest for 
) ears. . 
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The Hay Trade. 


Shipments to the principal markets have 
increased somewhat the past week, and 
the additional supply not being urgently 
needed has caused values to weaken 
slightly. The remark does not apply to 
strictly No. 1 and fancy grades, which are 
scarce everywhere and likely to remain so- 
There is really very little hay that would be 
classed in the higher grades in ordinary 
seasons. Many shippers are trying te sell 
the best hay they have as No. 1, but 
find buyers unwilling to concede highest 
rates. There is a great surplus of the lower 
grades, including much badly cured hay, and 
the market for such is everywhere glutted 
and unsatisfactory. 

Receipts at New York are abundant, in- 
cluding a large amount of medium-grade 
Canadian. There is but littlestrictly prime 
hay, and what there is brings readily $19.50. 
Rye straw is plenty at 70 to 73 cents per 
bale. Total receipts of hay last week were 
12,051 tons, or more than double that of the 
preceding week, and one-third more than 
for the corresponding week last year. As 
there is no export demand, it will be readily 
seen that the supply is more than ample, so 
far as the common grades are concerned. 

In Boston the demand is brisk for the 
better qualities, while common and mixed 
lots must be worked off at low prices. Fancy 
timothy is eagerly caught up at $19.50, while 
low grades are well sold at 11 to 15 cents. 
Receipts for the week were 342 cars, which 
s12cars more than for the corresponding 
week last year. About one-sixth goes for 
export, as compared with about one-third 
last year. Straw is also abundant and prices 
slightly weaker for all bat best lots. 

The following table shows the highest 
prices for hay in the markets mentioned, as 
quoted in the Hay Trade Journal for Dec. 
5, 1902: Boston $19.50, New York $19.50, 
Jersey City $20, Brooklyn $20, Philadelphia 
$18, Pittsburg $16, Pittsburg prairie $10, 
Kansas City $11, Kansas City prairie $9.50, 
Duluth $11, Duluth prairie $9.50, Minneap- 
olis $11, Minneapolis prairie $9, Baltimore 
$17, Chicago $14, Chicago prairie $13, St. 
Louis $13.50, St. Louis prairie $11.50, Rich- 
mond $16.50, Buffalo $16, Washington 
$16.50, Providence $20, Cleveland $14, 
Nashville $15. 








Grain and Flour. 


The wheat market has weakened slightly 
because of heavy receipts, although the 
brisk demand prevents any great surplus 
from accumulating. There is no special 
reason to expect a decline unless heavy ex- 
ports from Argentina should depress values 
in the world’s markets. A dispatch from 
Paris claims that the Argentine will have at 
least eighty million bushels of wheat to sell. 
Such an enormous addition to the supply 
would affect values greatly. At present 
the American export trade is good and isa 
main factor in holding up prices. 

Corn is arriving in larger quantities since 





the cold spell, but prices are rather firm. 








| wondrous show ? 
'urbs ”’ will remind the reader of the futile 
' attempt to enjoy again a once notable pleas- 


| the first. 





‘The demand for cattle feeding is heavy. 
Oats have advanced in price, and the opinion 
prevails that the Government estimate of 
the crop was above the mark. 

The flour market is dull, buyers not feel- 
ing inclined to pay the slightly advanced 
prices as compared with recent figures. 
Lower prices are expected in the future, 
although there is no immediate prospect of 
a change, and present conditions are likely 
to rule throughout the month. 








Literature. 


William Dean Howells has followed his 
novel, ‘* The Kentons,”’ one of the foremost 
books of fiction of the year, with *‘ Litera- 
ture and Life,’’ a collection of desultory 
articles which partake of the character of 
essays and sketches of contemporary life. 
The style employed is of the confidential 
conversational character which invites the 
reader to an easy chair in the study to 
pass away a few hours ina pleasant man- 
ner. It is a pleasing discussion, as many 
of the subjects are those upon which almost 
every one soliloquizes at some time. Mr. 
Howells leads off with an essay on 
“The Man of Letters as a Man of 
Business,” in which he views the young 
author’s financial prospects with magazines 
and publishers, while he laments that the 
poem must be to the fashion because it is 
the means by which the poet must live. 
Individual preference or the best in one 
may be suppressed because the public taste 
is not up to it yet, and the writer cannot 
afford to educate it by setting his work 
adrift, leaving to time the acknowledgment 
of his worth. Even so, yet the literary man 
may be a gcod business man in disposing of 
the fruits of his labor. 

The writer ofthe short story who often 
wonders why his stories sell better singlely 
than when presented collectively in book 
form, and the reader who is at loss to know 





why he wearies of the book of tales when | 
kill him, knocking out the props, thus 


he delights in reading the author’s produet 
in the magazines, will find in ‘‘ Some Anoma- 
lies of the Short Story ’’ several reasons 
which may explain the cause of the flagging 
of interest. Many writers have questioned 
the location of hterary centre of the United 
States. It has been pointed out that whereas 
Boston has been the literary centre, there is 
a general movement toward New York city. 
Mr. Howells does not deny in his article, 
** American Literary Centres,’’ that this may 
be so, but he thinks that it is not true yet 
because of the number of American authors 
who claim a Boston publisher. Mr. How- 
ells entertainingly enumerates the authors 
of the day and their homes which are in 
proximity to the great cities ; also he gives a 
glance back into the past when Philadelphia 


| was theliterary centre, and he points out 
' the eities which since then have led. 


Who does not remember his first circus, 


|and who has not later in life attempted to 


renew his aequaintance with the one-time 
**A Circus in the Sub. 


ure. Beeause we are never the same, 
changing with each hour by the law of 
progress, and we are so unconscious of the 
process we never realize that we are dif- 


| ferent people than we were some years ago. 


The wonder to the child becomes the 


| commonplace to the man, and so with the 


writer, the second circus is never quite like 


sketehes in the book which are all enjoy- 
able. He speaks of things familiar to 
us who have had somewhat like expe- 
riences, and who have known and 
felt the Puritanica] conscience of the New 
Englander, and we may be able to appzeeiate 
the situations in which that conscience be- 
comes an uncomfortable one in matters of 
progress. In a sketch on ‘*A Beach at 
Rockaway ”’ there is described the Sunday 
excursion at the seaside and the amusements 
which prevail as on a week day. Although 
they do pass the Sabbath otherwise than 
taught in the church, they do so with a 
twinge of conscience. They do not appear 
bad, they are neatly dressed, some enjoying 
the various places of amusements, while 
others siton the sand and: watch the sea. 
After it is all over they go home a tired 
people, for, as the writer comments, few 
can stand even a whole day of pleasure. 
From one subject to another Mr. Howells 
roves, and at the end we have read a collec- 
tion of articles of considerable charm. There 
is a delicacy of feeling expressed, a tolerance 
of another’s views, and an intuitive sym- 
pathy is evident throughout the book which 
rob the presentation of the peculiarly hu- 
man subjects of any cause of resentment on 
the part of the reader. Noone cun treat in 
this intimate mnanner the subjects consid- 
ered without inviting another’s opposition. 
The book, as a whole, is not one to either 
add or detract from Mr. Howells’ fame. It 
is a frank expression of the author, and as 
such will be accepted by the public. | New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.25 net. ] 
That prolific writer, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, LL. D., in his preface to his new 
book states that when he wrote “ Hohen- 
zoliern,’’ hethought it plain that it was not 
a historical novel, but he was disappointed, 
as the critics decided otherwise; this novel 
he hopes will escape being placed in the 
category, as he has uttered no word of his- 
tory here. Purposely he appropriates the 


Mr. Howells has many more |: 
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name “Old lronsides ” for the character of 
the admiral], Charles Stewart, in ‘‘ Woven 
with the Ship,” which is the first story in 
.ne book, and by much the longest. The rest 
of the volume is occupied by several viva- 
cious tales containing much humor peculiar 
to the style of the author. ‘Woven with 
the Ship”’is a story of dramatic interest. 
The old ship, in which the Admiral Stew- 
art and the boatswain, Captain Barry, 
have sailed together for many years, now 
rides at anchor, solitary and bearing an 
air of certain dignity in her hour of disso- 
lution. Ina neat house on a hill, near by, 
lives the admiral and his beautiful daugh- 
ter, Emily, while Captain Barry lives on 
the ship which seems linked with the very 
heart blood of both master and servant. 
With every storm some bit of the boat 
goes, and as a part of the woodwork is 
washed away, the old men who love her so 
dearly feel their own lives weakening and 
drifting toward that other shore. The gov- 
ernment has sent a Mr. Revere to ascer- 
tain the condition of the wreck and re- 
port. Arriving in a yacht he is caught 
in a storm and his boat overturned, Re- 
vere being thrown into the water. He 
is rescued from a watery grave by Cap- 
tain Barry and Emily, who have seen 
his danger through the glass from the 
house. When Revere learns how dear the 
old boat is tu these people, who have saved 
his life, how Captain Barry lives upon her, 
floating the flag every morning and lower- 
ing it every night, at the same time real- 
izing he has lost his heart to Emily, he 
prepares to buy the boat from the govern- 
ment and let her go to pieces as she stands. 
While he is waiting to obtain permit, Cap- 
tain Barry has found the papers containing 
his orders, and, furious at discovering as he 
supposes that Revere is a traitor to those 
who have saved his life, he sets about to 
destroy this young man. He coaxes Revere 
down into the hole of the boat to see some 
of the supports, and there makes plain 
his purpose to Revere that he shall 


causing the ship to fall upon both himself 
and his victim. Revere is a brave man, and 
realizing how useless it is to struggle, he 
resigns himself to his fate, but he tells 
Barry how he has hoped to buy the ship 
from the government. Barry, seeing his 
vengeanee slipping from him, refuses to be- 
lieve it, and, at any rate, it is too late to 
save Revere now, for the last prop is mov- 
ing from his great iron foot. While Revere 
watehes as one fascinated the slowly mov- 
ing beam, he hears a shriek, and, turning, 
both men see Emily and another maiden, 
who is holding her back to prevent her 
from rushing to the men. ‘Captain 
Barry, oh, save him!” she ‘cries, and, 
accustomed to obey that voice all his 
life, Barry gives Revere a violent push 
and receives upon himself the weight of 
the ship. He has become the prop for a 
momént, his outstretched arms bearing the 
great load, a colossal Atlas holding the 
world—then the ship lays over his quiet 
heart. The admiral, watching from the 
porch of the house, salutes the falling flag 
and sinks back in his chair, dead. Thus 
these two men, who had loved that boat as a 
part of their own lives, followed her into 
port, and fittingly did it seem that it should 
beso. It isa pathetic picture and worthy 
of Mr. Brady’s fine artistic pen. 

The brief tales following this are varied 
recitals of brave and daring deeds, es- 


pecially one entitled ‘‘In Oklahoma,” where 
the brave woman in her husband’s clothes 
rides for their claim. Her courage turns 
the misfortune into good fortune, and the 
plucky spirit of both man and woman is 
contagious even to the reader. The dangers 
of coquetting are set forth in another tale 
A lovely woman plays with the heart of the 
man she‘loves and causes a duel which re- 
sults in death for both parties. The author 
possesses a vivid imagination, and he can 
picture men and women of the prairie 
which are real characwers made evident 
not always by feats of strength. ‘hey 
encounter temptat. n and battle with it 


manfully all the more so perhaps }.. 
cause they often have to take the |: 
‘into. their own hands. “The Dise,. 
bodied Spirit” isa fanciful tale, a na:;,. 
tion of a man’s journeys about witi.,,; 
his body, not at first conscious that |. |. 
without that necessity, yet suffering |... 
hunger, the sleeplessness and other ills :),.. 
flesh is subject unto. Mr. Brady car |.. 
both humorous and ic, NOW narrat i). 
a tragedy, now a comedy, yet in whateve: |. 
writes there is that atmosphere of good \ | 
and faith in man thatis refreshing. The... 
thor has a fineness of finish about his \.,: 
which bespeaks the artist, besides a ;. 
pathetic manner in developing a chara: 
which brings the reader into close t. 
with the writer. [Philadelphia: J. b. | 
pincott & Co. Price, $1.50. | 

In “A Sea Turn and Other Matter. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich has madea collec‘: 


lof six sketches that have appeared ;... 


cently in the magazines. They are || 
characterized by the grace of diction «,\| 
the refined humor which distinguishes th... 
author’s productions, and the people w:,,, 


‘| figurein them are lifelike creations as fa: ... 


they go,but of course the brevity of the stor 
does not allow of any extended elaborati.. 
All the descriptions are felicitous, ...: 
with the photographic accuracy that 
depressing, but with the pictures:,, 
vitality which is really truer to nature thi: 
bald realism. The subjects covered a: 
varied and are the results of Mr. Aldrich’; 
experiences, both at home and abroad, a1): 
under his guidance the reader sees soni-- 
thing of the tragic as well as of the amusi:z 
side of existence. ‘A Sea Turn,” which 
opens the volume, is the longest contribu- 
tion and has a local interest, inasmuch as 
the scene is laid at Marblehead Neck, ani 
“*The White Feather,”? which closes the 
book, is a tale of the civil war that recalls 
the terrible time when families found them- 
selves separated in a conflict that arrayed 
brother against brother and father against 
son. Mr. Aldrichin this volume has proved 
once more that he is a master in the field of 
short fiction. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. aS 


—Seeretary F. E. Dawley, Fayetteville, N. Y., 
advises that the annual meeting of the American 
Cheviot Sheep Society will be held at Hartwick, 
N. Y., Dec. 30. Prof. C. S. Plumb of the Ohio 
State College and president of the association, 
will deliver an address on ‘“‘ The Cheviot Shee).” 
Changes in relation tothe constitution and bylaws 
are to be considered at the meeting. 
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Boxed. $3.00 net (postage, 15 cts.). 
year, and a beautiful gift. 
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Stratemeyer. ..................._._. 
MARCHING ON NIAGARA. 
LOST ON THE ORINOCO. By 


I aici sii pine tenon ees om ie pm 


ASK TO SEE THEM AT YOUR BOOKSELLER’S 


THE YOUNG VOLCANO EXPLORERS, ve 

Sts ene eis Net, 81.00 
By 
CRUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. By E. T. Tomlin- 


8 
TOM WINSTONE, ‘“ Wide Awake.”’ B 


y ** Martha James”’ Net, .80 

THE BOY OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. By Harriet 
T. Comstock ________.______- eS ERTS RR AS Saal nae) Ee Ne 80 

IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Eva March 
og S| ESTERS TT SL Re aa nee es Net. .80 
BOY DONALD AND HIS HERO. By “Penn Shirley”.__Net, .60 
A GIRL OF THE CENTURY. By Mary G. Darling_.___...Net, 1.00 

BRAVE HEART ELIZABETH. A Story of the Ohio 
Frontier. By Adele E. Thompson _........_...-..__.____ Net, 1.00 

THE STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. For Boys and Girls 
—Told,by Aunt Kate. By Kate E. Carpenter 80 
RANDY AND HER FRIENDS. By Any Brooks 80 
DOROTHY DAINTY. By Amy Brooks : 80 
MADGE, A Girl in Earnest. By S. Jennie Smith _____ _.._.Wet. 1.00 
THE LITTLE GIBL NEXT DOOR. By Nina Rhoades___Net. .80 
HORTENSE, A Difficult Child. By Edna A. Foster_______ Net. .S@ 


ks for Boys and Girls 


illustrated 


By Edward’ ~ % 
1.00 


Edward Stratemeyer-_-___-__- Net. 
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Edward Stratemeyer_______- Net, 
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By PAUL CRESWICK, author or “In Alfred’s 
Days,” ete. Illustrated in color and black and 
white by T. H. ROBINSON. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


This is an ideal boys’ book. It deals with the famous 
Robin Hood of romance, a hero that has always been 
dear to the boy’s heart,and is full of spirit and 
adventure. ) 


A Child's History of England 


By CHARLES DICKENS. With many illustra. 
tions by Patten Wilson. 12mo, square, $2.50. 


Grimm's Fairy Tales 


Including Gammer Grethel and some extra Tales 
newly translated by MARION EDWARDS. With 
over 100 illustrations by R. Anning Bell and litho- 
graphed cover design. Square 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Tales From Shakespeare 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. With 6 full- 
page illustrations in color, and over 76 illustra- 
fons in black and white by WALTER PAGET. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Robinson Crusoe 


The full st of his life and adventures. With 
8 colored flustrations, and a large number of biack- 
and-white pictures. 4to, cloth, red edges, $2.00. 


Swiss Family Robinson 


A new and complete edition of this popular 
classic, with 6 color plates and numerous black- 
and-white fllustrations. 4to, cloth, red edges, $2.50, 


The Scottish Chiefs 





vy Miss JANE PORTER. With over 75 illustra- 
by T. H. ROBINSON. Colored frontispiece; 
square 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


of Don Quixote 

of La By 
THlus- 
trated by W. Heath 


Robinson. 12mo, 
square, $2.50. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines 


By Mrs. JAMESON. With many decorative de- 
signs an@ illustratio: 5 
cloth gone: ms by R. Anning Bell, 12mo, 


Bible Stories 


Retold by L. L. WEEDON. With 8 - 
lates and over 70 illustrations in Brack fo white 
Ambrose snehy, With introduction by the 
pepor of Ripon. - Boyd Carpenter, 4to, cloth, 


° r) 
Bob Knight's Diary; Camping Out 
TISNMETAe Who pha nee HARLOTEE CUR. 


Logan the Mingo 


story of the Frontier. By Colo . R. 
rt ga Mlustrated, 12mo, pl.20net. Postage, 


Eric; or, Little by Little 
4 of Roslyn Sehool. By pag a w. 


RAR. Anew edition, with new 
by George A. Traver. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of Westminster Ab 


Being some Account of that Ancient Foundation 

its Builders and those herein, By 

MlOLET BROOKEHONT” Tteversten tone, 
Risle: Boarding Sch 

A Nest of Girls; or, S°ertagSeree! 

By ELIZABETH WESTYN TIMLOW, author of 

etc. Ilus- 


rothy Dot,” * The Cricket Books,” 
trated. th, $1.50. : 


ee, 


The Adventures | 





“ It is so natural, so true to life. and so thoroughly 
girlish in atmosphere.”—Chicaao Journal. 


‘Mrs. Pierson’s New Book 


Among the Night People 


By CLARA D. PIERSON. Illustrated ! 
Gordon. 12mo, $1.00 net. Postage, 11 cen! 


When the Heart is Young 


By WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 
trated by Harper Pennington. 12mo, =! 
Postage, 8 cents. 


Careless Jane and Other Tales 


By KATHARINE PYLE. Illustrated. | 
eents net. Postage, 7 cents. 


Lassie and Laddie 


A Story for Little Lads and Lassies. 1) 
D. BRINE. Mlustrated. 12mo, $1.00 net 
age, 11 cents. 


Saints of Italy 


Legends Retold by ELLA NOYES. (Clot! 
net. Postage, 10 cents. 


The Gospel Story of Jesus Chi's' 


By IDA W. HUTCHINSON. With many | “ 
tions by Patten Wilsov. 12mo, 154 pp., «0! 
top, $1.50. 
“ Just what we have been looking for—th« 
Jesus told with utmost simplicity in the ve! 
of the authorized version, omitting all passav'> 
zling to little children.”—Congregationalist. 


The New Panjandrum 


By G. E. FARROW. Illustrated by Alan | 
12mo, gilt, $1.50. , 
* An amusing extravaganza in which childre!': 

and curious beings which belong to neit ie! 
revel in all sorts of rollicking and impossible * 
ures.”’— Outlook. 


Baker Minor and the Dragon 


By @. E. FARROW. Illustrated by Alan W'S)" 
12mo, gilt, $1.50. 
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E. P. DUTTON &CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d St., New York. 
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Poultry. 


Modern Poultry Fattening. 


Great changes are beginning, apparently, 
in methods of attending and preparing pou)- 
try for market in the United States and 
Canada. A few experts employed by the 
large packing firms have studied the best 
foreign methods, improved and fitted them, 
and have met with success, The product is 
much sought for and brings double the price 
of common poultry. Other producers must 
some time fall in line or take second place in 
the market. Canadian feeders are already 
puilding a large and poultry fattening in- 
dustry by the improved methods. 

American poultry is commonly marketed 
‘na hap-hazard way which must soon be- 
-ome wholly unprofitable. No people will 
-pend money more willingly for the best 
food than Americans, and the demand has 
developed general line of farm and food 
products of famous quality and complete- 

iess. Yet good judges agree that American- 
iressed poultry is not equal in quality to 
that found in the best foreign markets. 


Chickens are not of the weight, style and 
‘esh color that the high-grade market pre- 
fers. They are often shipped without any 
pretence at fattening, or almost as bad— 
have been corn fed until a mass of grease 
inside. They are killed by cutting off the 
head, thus loosing appearance and weight. 
rhey may be acalded and carelessly cleaned, 
and are sold through a middleman, who 
eares little what they bring, since he can 
always get more of such stock than he can 
readily sell, and his prize customers will 
not buy it at any price. Some farmers fat- 
ten by simply feeding plenty of whole corn, 
which fills old fowls with yellow grease; 
a condition not liked by consumers. Corn 
improves weight and color, however, and it 
is a part of most American fattening rations. 





The first essential is confinement and 
special feeding a few weeks by method. 
Fowls fattened at large have tough, dark, 
strong meat except on breast. Fowls cun- 
fined and properly fed have light meat and 
so permeated with fat that it cooks deli- 
ciously tender and actually melts in the 
mouth. The newest methods are based on 
approved foreign practice. Always the fat- 
tening birds are kept comfortably warm, in 
partial darkness and fed regularly and care- 
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lar hours 
ployed at the feeding d 


sas City. 


Very high-grade poultry, however, has been 
produced simply by trough feeding at regu- 
- This is the method mostly em- 
ts of the 
great meat-packing establishments at Kan- 








Horticultural. 


Pruning for Fruit or Wood. 





ducing themselves. The first is by means 


growth. Every bud on a tree, if placed 
under proper conditions, as is done in the 
practice of grafting and budding, is capable 
of producing a tree like the one from which 
it was taken. The other method of repro- 
duction is by the seed of the fruit. If the 
tree is growing a great deal of wood it pro- 
duces little fruit, and vice versa. The skill 
of the pruner is required to maintain the 
proper balance between the reproduction by 
growth and by fruit. If one kind of repro- 
duction is getting too much the start of the 
other, it is only necessary to check the pre- 
dominant one. If trees are pruned in the 
growing period, growth will be checked and 
fruiting stimulated. Summer pruning should 
be mostly confined to heading back too fast 
growing branches. If, on the other hand, 
the centre of the tree is thinned out, the 
fruit-bearing branches are removed, and the 
energies of the tree are again forced into 
wood growth. The growth of the tree 
might also be checked by stopping cultiva- 
tion and sowing the orchard to some cover 
crop, or the plow might be made to run a 
little deeper so as to cut off the surface- 
feeding roots and root-prune the tree. 
Fruning for vegetative or wood growth is 
that which has been outlined for the young 
growing tree. Cut out all dead, broken and 
deformed limbs and those which cross or 
rub one another. Care should be taken to 
keep the tree free from suckers, so that 
there is a free circulation of air through the 
tree, and the sunlight is let in sufficiently to 
give the fruit a good color. 


Ottawa, Ont. W. E. Hurt. 
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Tending a Young Orchard. 
In some localities where the soilis too 
poor to raise these crops with profit, it may 
be the most economical in cultivation to use 





Trees have two natural methods of repro- 


of shoots or buds. This is known as the 
vegetative reproduction, or reproduction by 


PETER FISHER’S CARNATION HOUSE AT ELLIS. 
The Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson Carnation. 
Loaned by Massachusetts Horticultural Society. ‘ 








abolished classes in which there have been 
few exhibitors, while others have reduced 
the number of prizes offered. William H. 
Spooner, delegate to the State Board of 
Agriculture, gave an account of the Hatch 
experiment station, which he said was worth 
all it cost the State and nation. Emil 
Johansson of Brookline, Charles Ex Hellier 
of Boston and Herbert W. Rawson of Ar- 
lington were elected to mezabership. Secre- 
tary Rich read a memorial to Henry Pro- 
basco of Cincinnati, a corresponding mem- 
ber of the society. 





APe. for the Church. 


BY REV. DILLON BRONSON. 


[A Sermon preached in St. Mark’s Church, Brook- 
line, by the pastor, Sunday morning, Nov. 30, 


Alan Wright 





fully on special foods. 


drawer for droppings. 


making a thick, creamy porridge. Feed- | in a young orchard and let the same grow to 
ing is often forced by use of a funnel. | maturity and harvest the same is to invite 
This funnel is made of tin, carefully | disaster to your trees. They may not 


turned, and the tube 


ered with thin rubber. 
poured in till the crop is full. 


fifty cents per pound. 


Belgian feeders use fine-ground buck- 
wheat and milk mixed toa paste and fed 
Milk or 
The best qual- 


in early morning and at 4 P. M. 
water is supplied at noon. 
ity are fattened at three months old, in 
lath coops, twenty birds to a coop, which is 
20x24 inches. They are often fed from 
troughs with stuffing. The German plan is 
like the Belgian, with the addition of corn 
meal to the ration. The fattening rooms 
are sometimes heated. English feeders 
usually prefer a pen with slat bottom for 
each bird. The staple food is fine ground 
oats mixed with skimmilk, with a little 
lard oii or tallow added. The fowls are 
usually fed from troughs ten days twice 
daily, and then fed by machine for another 
ten days. During the period of greatest 
gain birds will sometimes put ona pound 
and a quarter or more in a week. 

The food looks like thick cream. The 
operator moistens the flexible tube of the 
machine with milk, opens the bird’s mouth, 
slips the forefinger unto it to hold down 
the tongue and pushes down the tube four 
to five inches, at the same time pressing 
on the treadle of the machine and forcing 
a little of the contents of the cylinder 
into the crop until it is full. The opera- 
tion does not appear to cause the bird any 
suffering. The process is easily learned, 
but speed must be acquired by practice. 





The Canadian poultry fattening stations 
are under government control, and have 
been intented to prepare a product suitable 
for export. Hence the methods follow 
closely those of the English fatteners. The 
chickens are brought from the farmers 
at the weight of three to 34 pounds, live 
weight. They are put in open lattice coops, 
four to twelve chickens to a coop. The 
food is ground grain, chiefly oats, mixed 
with skimmilk toa thin porridge. The time 
is thirty days. The first ten days they are 
led three times a day, the second ten days 
three times a day and the third ten days 
they were stuffed with the cramming ma- 
cline twiee a day, and melted tallow was 
nixed with the food. In dressing, the birds 
are shaped, cooled and wrapped in a sheet 

ean brown paper and packed in cases of 
ve. These chickens are bought at about 

't) cents per pair, and bring when finished 
“i..5 in the English markets. At the Cana- 

lial stations the 3296 birds fattened in 1900 
; | 1.74 pounds, live weight, per chicken. 

ist of the gain was about six cents per 

{ when oats were $1.20 and skimmilk 
\ cents per one hundred pounds. The 
ed birds] brought eleven cents per 
'o.'. in Montreal and sixteen cents inEng- 
urkets. Prices at present are consider- 

Mi igher. The gain was in lean meat as 
W s fat, one fattened bird furnishing as 
u eatable meat as three before fattening 
: ry ounce being of better quality. 





ican practice seems to be choosing 
-t from foreign methods. Partial con- 
: it in a darkened coop is followed, but 
“cone Experiment Station has shown 
a ks of twenty in yards will do fully 
4S -eil as lots of four in small coops of 
oe i pattern, A variety of ground grains 
are !, but corn is more prominent than 
ign rations. 
alue of milk is fully appreciated by 
uth ‘tern chicken feeder everywhere, and 
«tof most standard fattening rations 
United States and Canada. The 
"xperiment Station obtained twice 
i in weight from young chickens fed 
‘sh mixed with skimmilk, as com- 
vith water-mixed dough. A quick- 
‘ng recipe which has been advertised 
il extensively is simply a ration of 
rice and milk. Very cheap grades 
sed ot Mee powder may, perhaps, be 
“ia vith profit. Some American feeders 
thied to the grain, and some have 
cotta 4 portion of such products as 
a ‘aseed-meal, pea-meal, broken crackers, 
font ses, ete. But ground corn, oats, wheat 
: varley are the common grains used. 
been a type of feeding machine has 
than 1) Ped, lighter and more convenient 
‘nthe English and much lower in price. 


Pay 
fatt 
and 
boiled 
of 


In France each bird 
has a separate pen with feed-trough and 
For two to four 
weeks they are stuffed twice daily with very 
finely ground buckwheat and barley, or 
buckwheat and corn, mixed with skimmilk, 


is inserted in the 
gullet to the crop: The tube may be cov- 
The food is simply 
This plan 
may be employed the last ten days of fatten- 
ing, and gives a wonderful finish. The 
best-finished French poultry often brings 


adisk harrow. Where field crops can be 
grown it is best to plant only such crops as 
can be cultivated, except the cowpea, which 
may be drilled in and harvested without 
cultivation. 

To sow oats, wheat or other small grain 


** surely die,’”’ but you will in nine cases out 
of ten have cause to regret your action. 
You have ‘seen the effect on young clover of 
the removal of the grain in midsummer, and 
you may be sure the effect is the same ina 
modified degree on the young tree. Keep 
the weeds away from around the trees by 
pulling or with the hoe, but leave the soil 
loose on the top and do not scrape the loose 
soil off, as I have often seen done, leaving a 
hard surface to dry out what moisture there 
may be. 

Cultivation shoula begin in the spring 
and continue as late into the summer as 
the planted crop will permit. It will be 
best, where the crop is not cross plowed, to 
leave a space of four feet on each side of 
the row of trees for the later cultivation of 
the tree row with a five-tooth or other one- 
horse cultivator. The cultivation should 
then be kept up until Aug. 1. 

I am an advocate of moderate pruning of 
the tree, and after shaping the tree as I 
would have it at planting, I would remove 
only such branches afterward as interfere or 
that should be removed for other good cause. 
If some branches grow unduly they may be 
clipped off to keep the tree symmetrical.— 
Address of Senator M. Dunlap of Illinois. 
Benefits of an Apple House. 


No one can understand the benefits to be 
derived from an apple house unless he has 
one. It is very convenient to place the fruit 
in,and you are not compelled to sell the 
fruit right away when prices may be low. 
Keep them a month or so and you may 
nearly double your money. You can keep 
until April apples that are usally placed 
on the market say the fore part of January. 
Ontario. W. E. DEMPSEY. 
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Best Business Applies. 


Low prices in the West have caused a 
great outcry against the Ben Davis, which 
seems likely to be scared out of the Eastern 
States before it has obtained a good foot- 
hold. Itis a kind which sells to advantage 
only when better-flavored kinds are hard to 
get. Yet, like the Keifer pear, it bears so 
early and so abundantly and surely that it 
can be sold at profit when quoted at prices 
below those of choice kinds. 

A New England grower says he would 
rather grow two barrels of Ben Davis than 
one barrel of Northern Spy. If the pres- 
ent hostility to the Davis tends to prevent 
overplanting of that variety, so much the 
better for fruit prices of the future. 
Baldwins, Greenings, Russets, York Im- 
perial, are still the staple kinds in the North- 
east, and the much-talked-of new varieties 
are as yet little noticed in the markets. 
Among sweets the Pound Sweet is still the 
leader. Sutton, McIntosh, Jonathan, are 
promising newcomers in the market. 
Palmer Greening is an excellent but not 
showy kind. Selection of varieties depends 
partly on market; the grower who sells to 
the consumer must consider quality, while 
the commercial shipper thinks mainly of 
salability and cost of growing. 


-— 
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Field Jottings. 
The spring tooth harrow and the grape 
hoe are two grand tools in an orchard. 
Where they are plenty peaches and plums 
seem to be driving pears and quinces out of 
the markets. 
A harness is on the market, well adapted 
for orchard use. It has low hames, and has 
nothing on the side or top to catch on the 
trees. 
For a peach orchard choose sandy loam, 
well drained and located on a hill with val- 
leys all around it. 
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Horticultural Society will Retrench. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
held its annual business meeting last week 
Saturday. The exhibition and work of the 
year were summarized in the reports. W. H. 
Elliott of the committee to establish prizes 
reported that the committee had been con- 
fronted with the problem of reduced 
receipts, and had cut down the appropria- 
tions for committees by‘ twenty-five per 
cent. The exhibitions of March 1 and April 
5 have been cut out of the schedule, and 
some reductions of small amounts have been 
made in other exhibitions. 

The other usual exhibitions of the year 
are to be given as provided in last year’s 
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*Art Thou He that should come, or look we for 
another ?”’—Luke, vil., 19. 
John Baptist has been in’prison on the shore 
of the Dead Sea all winter long. He has heard of 
the illustrious success of his cousin, Jesus of 
Nazareth. His own disciples, actuated, perhaps, 
by jealousy, have emphasized the fact that the 
Nazarene eats with publicans and sinners and 
enjoys the social pleasures of the world. John is 
perplexed. What he expected has not happened. 
All power seems to have been given his suc- 
cessor, and yet he allows the one who introduced 
him to languish in a dungeon. He has organized 
no church, and gathered no army, has refused 
the kingly crown, and now, instead of being at 
Jerusalem, the centre of the nation’s life, He 
is way up in Galilee, going about with the 
company of young men, more like a medi- 
cal schoolmaster than the expected Mes- 
siah. John wonders and waits; it seems 
a long time since He said, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world.” 
Hope deferred has made his heart sick. He 
could stand the loneliness of the desert where he 
was free to roam at will and study astronomy in 
the stars and theology with God; but the loneli- 
ness of four walls and the darkness of the 
prison cell is more than he can stand. Satan: 
who always takes us ata disadvantage, tempts 
him; perhaps he was mistaken; perhaps the voice 
he heard by Jordan was only thunder, and so 
he sends two disciples with this eager, piteous 
inquiry, “ Art Thou He that should come, or 
look we for another?” Jesus does not rebuke 
John for his lack of faith; He never rebukes an 
honest doubter; He finds room for benediction 
even here, and says, “ Blessed is he who shall not 
be offended in Me.” Heseems to reason thus 
—John is in doubt; I will dispel his 
doubt, and so He makes the most graphic 
answer possible. He works a host of miracies, 
proving himself a moving hospital, and making 
u3 wish that there had been areporter present 
to tellin detail how, when there wasa card on 
the door warning against contagious disease, 
He walked straight in and stood by the bedside 
of the sufferer, how He broke up a funeral at 
the village gate, and when the crowd shrunk 
back afraid to touch the bier, He took the corpse 
by the hand and restored the young man to his 
mother. He heals everybody on the right and 
left, and then says, go and tell John what things 
ye have seen and heard, now that the Jame walk, 
the deaf hear, the lepers are cleansed, the dead 
are raised, and the poor have the gospel preached 
to them. j 
Now it seems to me there is a striking analogy 
between the case of John Baptist and the outside 
world, which is in doubt today as to the celestial 
origin of the Christian church, which Christ left 
to represent Him on earth. Here is the Church 
of the Master ushered in with signs and wonders, 
when the Roman Empire extended from the river 
of the East to the gates of Hercules, and from 
Great Britain to the cataracts of the Nile, offering 
most favorable opportunity for the spread of the 
gospel, when the Greek language, full of spiritual 
ideas, was the universal language of scholarship, 
when the dispersion of the Jews afforded a 
synagogue in every town; the Christian church, 
called by high-sounding titles, of which great 
things were prophesied, which was expected to 
make the world a paradise; here she has been for 
nineteen centuries, and what was expected has not 
yet happened. The earth is not yet renewed, 
two-thirds of it is professedly non-Christian. Un- 
belief is learned and bitter, and from the bosom 
of the Church have gone forth many of her 
treacherous children seeking to compass her 
downfall, and poor, disappointed humanity in- 
carcerated in doubting, cast on the sea whose 
shore is strewn with dead hopes, sends forth this 
same eager, piteous inquiry: Art thou the Church 
of the living God, the divine institution that was 
to come, or must we look to science, to secular 
civilization, or to the labor church to bring in the 
kingdom? And the Church must answer in kind 
as Jesus did. It is of no use to be angry with the 
doubter; wordy claims are very cheap; the cre- 
dentials that will silence doubt must be deeds; 
the Church must be judged as its members are 
according to their works; doubt must be an- 
swered by miracles, and the :laims of the Church 
must be substantiated by the acts performed to 
satisfy the universal cravings of mankind. What 
answer, then, shall we send to doubting human 
ity who takes the place of doubting John 
today? It seems to me, in the first place we 
may point the doubter tothe great change that 
has come through the Church in man’s conception 
of his Creator. Nineteen hundred years ago, as 
Dr. Stoors reminds us, deities were worshiped 
in human shapes with fear and propitiation by 
sacrifice of blood; each nation, tribe and village 
had its local God, hideous in form, guilty og 
licentious and flagrant crime, whose worship 
debased the worshiper. The Hebrews only wor- 
shiped one holy and righteous God, but even 
that conception has been largely altered through 
the teaching of the Church. We now know not 
only that God is one, but that He is love. His 
glory has been seen in the face of Jesus Christ, 
all his attributes are attributes of love, and in- 
stead of being delighted by the blood of the vic- 
tim on gory altar, he pities every creature, His 
heart isin every wound, and He himself makes 
the sacrifice on Calvary. Heis to be worshiped 
not with fear but with joy and holy boldness. He 
requires His children to surrender the things only 
injurious to them, to do justly, loye mercy and 
walk humbly in His presence. 
Again, we may point the doubter to the 
mighty transformation that has been wrought 
in man’s view of human nature, in man’s esti- 
mate of himself. Go and tell John that the 
Church of Christ has shown not only what God is, 
but what man God’s representative may be. 


for human nature anywhere; the life of man was 
little more than the life of a mouse; there was no 
clear teaching of immortality. Death was eter- 
nal sleep, or a Nirvans where the soul felt noth- 
ing, willed nothing. Man was a creature of little 
worth, did not know himself, his origin, his possi- 
bilities or his destiny. Life was so cheap that 
any father had a perfect right to slay his own 
children. 


The weak and helpless, the aged and crippled, 
were always victims of cruelty. Woman was so de- 
graded that scholars spoke of her as an interme- 
diate being between the beast and man. A mother 
had no power over her own property, clothing 
or children. A husband could win public ap- 
plause by scorning his wife. He could divorce 
her without any ground, and some men reckoned 
their age not by the number of years they had 
lived, but by the number of wives they had had. 
Slavery was so cruel that a man would butcher a 
slave as a spectacle forafriend. Six hundred 
were killed one day because one had assassinated 
his cruel master, and when an emperor died ten 
thousand were slaughtered in the Coliseum, for 
one hundred and twenty-three days a terrible 
butchery went on. Compassion had been bribed, 
justice had not been born. 

Now, through the teachings of the Church, 
human life is seen to be worthy. The son of 
man is also a son of God, called to stand upon his 
feet and respect himself. He is more;than angels, 
he is greater than the stars, he is little less than 
divine. We read the eighth Psalm now, “ How 
great is man that is worthy of Thy care made in 
Thine image.’ So great, that while a sinner, 
God consented to die for him, so great that if he 
will accept God’s mercy he may not only live with 
Him forever, but may share His nature, His 
throne and His power. Through the teaching of 
the Church childhood has come to be a symbol of 
heavenly character; woman receives increasing 
honor; marriage is sacred; legal slavery does not 
exist; prisons are not the pest holes they used to 
be; torture is not resorted to to make supposed 
criminals confess, and pestilence does not sweep 
over any land in Christendom. 

The weak and helpless, the insane and orphans 
and the feeble-minded are special objects of 
tenderness; hospitals, asylums and homes have 
been founded everywhere; the poor have the 
gospel within their reach, and the sun of righc- 
eousness has melted hardest hearts, and caused 
streams of benevolence to flow, making a Gulf 
Stream in the moral world which caused regions 
barren and inhospitable to blossom like the rose. 
Tell John these things, that this is a different 
climate to live on since the Church was born, that 
man has not only new conceptions of God and 
himself, but thac States and governments stand 
in new relations. Treaties are sacred, ambassa- 
dors are respected, weak nations are defended, 
war, alas, has not yet been done away with, 
but its horrors have been mitigated and arbitra- 
tion is slowly taking its place, and the twentieth 
century will see the dawn of the universal peace, 
when national duels shall be outlawed as private 
duels have been, and all international differences 
shall be settled by a supreme court of the nations. 
Tell the doubter of the impetus that has 
come to mental culture through the Church; 
tell him of the hundreds of colleges that 
have been founded by the Church; tell him that 
literature, science and wealth are the hand- 
maids of the Church; tell him of the moral 
renovation that has come to millions who 
have been healed from the leprosy of 
sin; teil him what the missionaries have accom- 
plished; how that brave men have hazarded their 
lives in the dark Continent, among the snows of 
the Himalayas, under the blistering sun of the 
equator and among the bigoted millions of 
China, to prove that the gospel is the power of 
salvation; the ruling powers of the world are all 
of them Christians, one-third of the non-Christian 
is under government of Christian sovereigns. 
China, in her convulsion of today, is feeling her 
way into light. The islands of the sea are look- 
ing into the sky for the star of Bethlehem, and 
their idols can be heard to say, let us remove 
hence. Tell him ten thousand Bibles or parts of 
the Bible are printed every day; ten church 
buildings are erected between the rising and 
setting of every sun; thirty thousand temples 
have been dedicated to the Master during the 
last decade. He shall not fail or be discouraged 
until every knee shall bow and_ every 
tongue confess that he is Lord. So be 
ready to give an answer for the faith that isin 
you; prove the divine origin of the Church by her 
divine deeds to heal doubt by miracles wrought 
onthe bodies and souls of men. Do not be dis- 
turbed by any carping criticism, the cause of 
truth cannot go back; it is easier to check a 
Texas cyclone with a feather or todam Niagara 
with a cowbed than for the gates of hell to prevail 
against the truth. The present shocks can no 
more shake the truth than the rumble of yonder 
train can shake the stars in their courses; the 
truth may need to be restated and putin the 
language of today, but it can never perish, it is 
immortal, part of God Himself. The Church is 
the greatest miracle of the age; it is the proof of 
the survival of the fittest; eternal in her youth 
like the daughter of a king; her garments smell 
of myrrh; she is the good Samaritan among 
the nations; the great physician to all peo- 
ple; she is the only hope of our race; the 
conduit through which God pours his life into 
humanity. We must not look for another Church, 
but a better one. If ic were not for human folly, 
bigotry and selfishness the revival long overdue 
would have brought in the kingdom. Let us 
honor, serve and make some sacrifice for the 
Church; she is the visible body of Uhrist upon 
earth. New miracles must be wrought, new bat- 
tles fought, wonders passed, but lose themselves 
in the greater wonders that are to come. Mighty 
problems are before the Church of the twentieth 
century. The poor in the great cities must hay: 
the gospel preached to them; the illiterate must 
be educated; woman in all lands must be emanci 
pated; capital and labor must be recognized! 
unjust laws must be repealed; the liquor traffic, 
insolent as slavery ever was, must be curbed. 
These are mighty tasks, but they are all in the 
charter of the Christian Church. There is 
not a wrong but that shall be righted; not a 
devil in politics or socety but shall be 
throttled; not a military organization but 
shall be disbanded; not a warcry but that 
shall be forgotten. There is not a nation 
but that shall renounce its idols and put Christ 
upon a throne; not a tribe or kindred but that 
shall be represented at the court of Heaven, and 
there is not one of us but may have an important 
partin this glorious consummation. If you shrink 
from the concertion you know you ought to 
make, remember the demand you made upon 
Christ; get near His cross and you will recognize 





Before the Church was born, there was no respect 
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the vastness of the sacrifice of Him who washed 


His feet, who saved others but would 


higher 

mosees are sacrificed for the cattle, cattle for 
man, and man is waste and worthless until he 
be given up to the service of the divine. He is 
not lost but changed, transformed thereby to a 
higher life. Listen to the parable of the earth, 
as told by a friend of mine in London. The earth 
lay one day far below its maker, below the trees 
and flowers and even the grass, it sald to itself, 
‘Oh, if Icould only climb up and be somethin 
but I am only dull earth, there is no beauty in me 
as there is in all else.” Then came a seed and hid 
itself in the earth, and said,“ O earth! give m 
of thy strength.” .“‘ No, replied the earth, “ 1 have 
no strength tospare.” Then said the seed, “ Thou 
shalt remain only earth, but if thou wilt give me 
of thy strength, thou shalt be lifted to something 
higher,” and so the earth yielded her strength. 
The seed took it, turned it into stem and leaf and 
flower and fruit, the sun shone on It, and the 
birds sang in its branches, and, when the work 
was done, the seed exclaimed: “Spake I not 
truly, O earth? Thou art not lost, but trans 
formed; thou hast not wasted thy strength but 
yielded it for higher use.” 

Think of the redeemed and glorified who have 
gone out from this church, who stand where 
nothing can defile and serve Him night and day 
in His temple. Who are they, and whence came 
they? 

Yesterday they were like us, earth-stained, 
commonplace, selfish men and women, but they 
gave themselves to Gou and His work, and now 
they are like Him, for he can make the vilest 
sinner into the veriest saint. 
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—Corn exports for the week were 1,151,563 
bushels, the highest since the week ended Oct. 
23, 1901. Compared with a week ago they show a 
gain of 896,389 bushels, and with the same week 
last year 788,719 bushels. From July1 exports 
have been 3,858,990 bushels, against 19,516,661 last 
season ar.d 80,052,938 in 1900. Wheat exports 
showed an increase of 1,524,755 bushels over a 
week ago and 1,099,594 over the corresponding 
week last year. From July 1 the shipments have 
been 116,746,449 bushels, against 132,423,572 last 
year. 

——tThe national House Saturday voted $139,- 
847,600 in pensions in just eleven minutes. 

—-British imports in November decreased 
$8,146,500 and exports increased $9,064,000. 

— aA Salt Lake City dispatch describes what is 
termed the largest irrigation project in the 
United States. It concerns a tract of 271,000 
acres along the Snake river in Idaho, and isto 
be financed partly with Eastern capital. The 
area to be recovered ‘includes the tract which 
was set aside a couple of years ago for a national 
park, because of its beautiful scenery. Pressure 
was brought to bear on the Interior Department 
to rescind the order, and this was done. Under 
the terms of the Carey act, this land must be sold 
in tracts not greater than 160 acres each. 

—-From New York last week were exported 
2143 live cattle, 4147 sheep and 15,190 quarters of 
beef, each item showing a distinct increase as 
compared with preceding weeks, before the em- 
bargo was placed on ,the New England live stock 
shipping ports. Baltimore shipped 732 cattle and 
1305 sheep, Philadelphia 1222 cattle and 250 sheep, 
Portland 307 cattle, 1046 sheep, Newport News 
300 cattle. More than one-half the total ship- 
ments were to Liverpool. 

—Wheat and flour exports in 1899 were 1,133,- 
331 bushels; in 1898, 6,868,952 bushels; in 1897, 6,006,- 
000 bushels. The largest wheat exports last year, 
and the largest on record, were 9,039,761 bushels 
in the week ending Aug. 15. 

—tThe Leyland liner Cambrian, from Boston, 
Nov. 24, for London, arrived this week with 502 
head of cattle and 650 sheep, all declared free 
from infection and landed at Deptford. 

—tThe regular annual meeting of the Maine 
Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association will be 
held at the State House, Augusta, the first Tues. 
day in January, at which time the discussions 
scheduled for the Bangor meeting will be carried 
out. 

—The embargo on diseased cattle at New 
England ports has diverted trainloads of beef on 
the hoof to this city. 

—Eighty-two acres of London were sold at 
auction for $2,825,000. 

—At the St. Louis Exposition a field of ten 
acres will be used for an exhibit of growing crop 

and plants. The plot devoted to grains will in 
clude all of the four thousand or more varieties. 
Plants will be shown afilicted with the various 
diseases, and various methods of care and 
culiivation will be illustrated. 

—An estimate of the world’s entire crop of 
wheat this season has been made by the Russian 
Minister of Agriculture. He states that the 
figures at his command indicate a total yield of 
2,908,153,730 bushels of wheat, or an increase of 
88,000,000 bushels over the crop of 1901. The ex. 
porting countries have yields just about equal to 
those of last year, and the importing countries 
have raised 88,000,000 more than in 1901. 

—-The gamekeepers on the Whitney reserve 
on October mountain in Berkshire County, Mass. 
are trapping a number of foxes, woodchucks and 
other small animals, and placing them in cages. 
The men have quite a collection, including the 
wildcat captured several days ago, and with the 
buffalo, deer and game birds the keepers feel 
that they now have the nucleus of a first-class 
menagerie. 
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If you want good pure candies, go to 
NEW STORE 


J. L. BAKER, 


61 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 














disciples 
not save Himself. The law of sacrifice is written. 
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The Surest Remedy is 


Allen’s 
Lung Balsam 


It never fails to cure a SIMPLE 

COLD, HEAVY COLD, and 

all BRONCHIAL TROU- 

BLES. 

Large Betiies $1.00. Medium Size 60c. 
Small or Trial Size 25c. 

Endossed by all who have tried it. 











—A Montpelier correspondent reports the 
e by the Vermont legislature of a bill 
abolishing the compulsory tuberculosis test and 
creating @ new cattle commission consisting of 
two veterinarians and a business man. The 
farmers are waiting with interest for the action 
of the new board in regard to the foot and mouth 
disease. . 

——A letter from an Argentine exporter de 
clares that the wheat crop will reach 70,0C¢,000 
bushels. 

—The Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture has recently appointed a committee of 
five to consider the laws relating to agriculture 
and agricultural societies, and te recommend to 
the Legislature such changes in the statutes as 
may be deemed expedient. The following mem- 
bers were appointed: Chairman W. R. Sessions 
of Springfield, J. L. Ellsworth of Worcester. W. 
A. Kilbourne of Lancaster, F. W. Sargent of 
Amesbury and C. K. Brewster of Worthington. 
It was also voted to appoint a committee of 
three to consider the game laws, which are soon 
to expire by limitation, and to recommend to the 
Legislature such action as may be to the interest 
of the agriculture of the State. 

——Louisville, Ky., is to have a new packing 
plant thatis to cost upwards of $500,000. The 
plans have been approved, the site bought and 
the money secured with which to erect the build- 
ings, and it is expected that the work will be 
begun in a short time. 

——A correspondent at Bath, Me., under date 
of Dec. 10, writes that plenty of snow has made 
traveling to market easier, and the farmer has a 
chance to haul wood, logs and manure to advan- 
tage. Potatoes are the great money crop, and 
their value has been steadily advancing. They 
are worth 75 cents here by the carload, and many 
growers are still holding back for better prices. 
Eggs are scarce even at 35 cents, and veal is also 
in short supply, and is bringing 9 cents per 
pound;-pork 8 cents, lamb 9 cents, beef 8 cents. 
Hay is worth $10 to $12. Good apples $1.25, and 
plenty. Beans are in brisk demand at $2.50 to 
$3.50, the higher rate being for the Yellow Eye 
variety. Popcorn 44 cents. Cabbage, beets, 
turnips, squashes one cent per pound. Honey 20 
eents. 

—tThe Chautauqua County (N. Y.) Board of 
Trade, which represents about one-half the dairy 
interests of the county, reports the sale of over 
a million pounds of butter from April 1to Dec. 1. 
Price ranged from 20 cents to 29} cents. The 
work of the board has stimulated an interest 
among the creamery men of the county to excel 
in the quality of their product. Every pound of 
butter sold on the board has been guaranteed as 
to flavor, texture, color and quality in every re- 
spect when it reaches the markets of the larger 
cities. As a result,Chautauqua County butter 
has frequently been favored with special quota- 
tions in the New York markets, and the butter 
makers have profited accordingly. To the above 
receipts for creamery butter should be added 
large aggregate for dairy butter, cheese and 
milk, making a total of probably $3,000,000 as the 
cash income of the county milk producers. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prea® 











able Peultry Baising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards Houses3 


Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Settin 

Hen and Incubation; Hatchin, th Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Pre ng Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 


n WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Besten, Mass. 


Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Origina‘or and Breeder of the Celebrated Auto- 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 


Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Golden 
Sebright Bantams :and Yellow Fantail 








Pigeons. 
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Winter with thy icy breath do nvt blow 
us quite to death. 


»— 





Even the oldest inhabitant had to admit 
t hat it was very, very cold. 


> 
>> 


The Crocker family seems to have been in 
sad straits without its cook book. 

The Tammany Tiger is not among those 
who mourn for cartoonist Nast. 











Have you sent in an order for the latest 
Smithsonian Report? It’s a book-worth 
having. oi 


Last week .was a good time to read and 
sympathize with Sven Hedin’s account of 
his efforts to reach the capital of Tibet. 

In the reported contagion of the hoof and 
mouth disease by infected milk that fluid 
seems to have developed a power of going 
to the feet. a 


Of course the President thanked the man 
who sent the turkey. Courtesy of this 
nature is too much a matter of course 
among gentlemen to be worthy of publica- 
tion. 
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Who would think for a moment of dis- 
turbing John L. Sullivan in this city of 
Boston! Surely the precautions taken in 
view of such an emergency were altogether 
unnecessary. 





a> 
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For true pathos, the magazine story of an 
old lady who wanted an automobile, real- 
ized her ambition, and was taken back home 
to die seems to be thoroughly up to date and 
satisfactory. 





»— 
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Justice has said it. An engaged young 
woman is neither an automaton, personal 
property, nor yet a chattel. The justice 
who rendered the decision is probably 
already married. 

a ee 

The American Journal of Nursing pub- 
lishes an article on ‘‘ Nursing Among Deep- 
Sea Fishermen.’”’ The announcement con- 
flicts sadly with our previous notions of 
these sturdy ocean laborers. 

i _tinal — 

Whatever sorrow Hall Caine may feel in 
leaving us, it must be greatly lightened by 








the fact that he is daily nearing a land’ 


where, by his own statement, noone but 
himself will ever make his trousers bag at 
the knees. 


> 
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The world may well shudder at the notion 
of having to learn another language, but if 
the growth of international arrangements, 
looking toward universal peace, necessi- 
tates the effort, the results aimed at ought 
to make it very well worth while. 

- > 

‘© Whereas in Paris,” so Mr. John Sargent 
is reported to have said to Paul Helleu, 
*“you can only work half the day, in the 
clear, fresh air of the American winter you 
can work the whole day.”’ Mr. Sargent, it 
is evident, hasn’t been with us since cir- 
cumstances began to compel the present 
general consumption of soft coal. 


»— 
<> 








For exact observation and a nice vocabu- 
lary the palm now goes to the Syracuse 
parrot who recently awoke a sleeping house- 
hold with the observation: ‘‘ Mamma, get 
up. A burglar is trying to get in.”’ lf the 
attempted crime had happened in the day- 
time doubtless this observing bird would 
have said sneak-thief instead of burglar. 


> 
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Organized labor proves its foresighted 
ness in objecting to Postmaster-General 
Payne’s plan for utilizing the trolley cars 
as perambulating letter boxes. Such an 
arrangement would seriously complicate 
matters in the eventof an effort to tie up 
the cars. It isone thing to strike against a 
railroad company and quite another to 
hold up Uncle Sam’s mail. 








So long as we have an army it seems fair 
to expect that it will shoot as straight as 
possible. In fact, we had rather prided our- 
selves that it did shoot as straight as possi- 
ble until we read Captain Graham’s eommu- 
nication to the adjutant-general; but it 
appears from this that, collectively, the 
army doesn’t shoot nearly as straight as it 
did some fifteen years ago. One of the 
explanations appears to be that the present 
variety of target does n’t give the individual 

~marksman credit enough for his individua] 
shot to make him feel thdt he really ought 
to do better next time. 


-— 
<> 


The prefect of Jaszbereny, an Hungarian 
town, has recently issued the following 
edict: ‘‘In view of the fact that domestic 
servants are getting more and more in the 
habit of neglecting their work in order to 
amuse themselves, I hereby give notice that 
any female domestic servant who is found 
out of doors or even on the doorstep of the 
house in which she is employed after 9 
P. M., will be summarily arrested and pun- 
ished by a fine, or four days imprisonment.’’ 
Servant girls are plentiful in that part of 
the world. The New England housekeeper 
may well murmur: ‘‘ Oh to bein Hungary, 
when the spring cleaning’s there.’’ 
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New developments are taking place in the 
free mail delivery service. The latest sug- 
gestion is to convey the weather predictions 
through some kind of weather signals taken 
out by the carriers. Where the plan has 
been tried it has been welcomed by farmers 
along theroute. The difficulty is in getttng 
the predictions early enough to go out with 
the carriers. Of three thousand rural de- 
livery offices, it has been found that only 
about 750 can be conveniently arranged to 
deliver forecasts. Averaging two carriers 
toan office means 1500 carriers who could 
deliver forecast cards to 150,000 farmers’ 
families. This would make a fair start, and 
it would doubtless be found that other 
places can make arrangements to improve 
the service in this direction. 

-~>-- : 

That the madness often supposed to be 
altogether inspired by the rascal Cupid is 
sometimes tempered with his step-aunt 
Minerva’s worldly wisdom, is evident in the 
recently published love letter of an ap- 
proaching octogenarian. Legal proceedings 
for divorce, about a year after the letter 
was written, have turned up this interest- 
ing document; it begins with a passionate 
avowal of affection and leads up to rea- 
sons, one, two, three, four and five, for a 
pre-matrimonial division of the beloved 
one’s properfy—an arrangement which will 
‘sweeten the trials of life and mark a 
union that has the smile of heaven.’’ The 
discouraging phase of the matter is that the 
recipient of these tender lines had lived 
sixty-two years iu the world without gain- 
ing enough wisdom to read between them. 

















Smaller Farms, Lerger Crops. 

Farmers in thickly settled districts take 
naturally to concentrated or ‘intensive ’’ 
farming. 
manure cheap and plenty, and almost un- 
limited markets for the best grades of fresh 
produce, 

The result is shown conspicuously in a 
State like Massachusetts, where eighty- 
seven per cent. of the people live in 
cities, and where, by the rapid increase 


of population during the past twenty 


years, the farmers’ nearby market has 
increased 33 times. In the State mentioned, 
the number of acres cultivated has, accord- 
ing to the statistics of Professor Waugh, 
decreased twenty-two per cent., and this 
alongside the great enlargement of the mar- 
ket. Most of the land thus gradually aban- 
doned was not suited for high-grade till- 
age crops and has been left to pasturage 
and forest growth. On the other hand, the 
amount of farm products has increased fifty- 
one per cent. In other words, Massachu- 
setts farmers raise one-half more produce 
on three-fourths the area, as compared 
with twenty years ago. ‘Thus. the work- 
ing farms have grown smaller, while 
the crops have grown larger and more 
valuable. The greater part of this change 
is evidently in the farming regions in close 
touch with city markets. The more remote 
sections show fewer changes in twenty 
years, yet the same tendency to concentrate 
effurts on the best land is everywhere noted. 

Specialization is another influence which 
has raised crop values. Farming under 
cloth, gardening under glass, drainage, 
heavy manuring and all the various methods 
of high-pressure agriculture have all done 
their part. The farmers of the thickly set- 
tled sections have become largely gardeners, 
milk producers, fruit growers and the like, 
and the old-time, all-around farmer is in the 
minority. This tendency is from most 
points of view one to be commended. It 
tends to remove the farmer from distant 
competition, to help him learn to raise at 
least one product well, to increase his skill 
and general intelligence, and to increase the 
average of profit. 


4 
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Openings for Young Farmers. 


A Massachusetts young man prepared 
himself for life with a good common school 
and high school education. He then took a 
course in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. Later he worked two years in the 
Union Stock Yards at Chicago. There he 
learned to buy cattle and sheep. Now he is 
employed on a great feeding ranch in the 
West. He hasa little capital, and wishes 
advice whether to engage in steer feeding or 
go back to Massachusetts and buy a 300- 
acre upland farm, which he can buy for less 
than $10 per acre, with good young orchard, 





| hay and pasture, capacity now to cut about 


sixty tons of hay. He would go into the 
winter lamb business on this farm, on which 
there are already several fair barns and 
other buildings. His request for advice is 
answered as follows in the Breeders Gazette, 
by Joseph E. Wing: 

*“While I cannot give definite advice in such 
matters, this seems a clear case of a man 
going away from home to find his work, 
which lay all the time near where he was 
born. I did the same thing, going out West, 
working at mining and ranching, coming 
home to find that Woodland Farm lay all 
undeveloped and with greater possibilities 
of profit than even the Western ranch held. 
Iam glad the young man has the education 
that will count; {am glad he has the expe- 
rience in the stock yards—that will count; 
I am glad he has the impetus that touch with 
Western men and Western methods gives— 
that all counts. 

‘*In truth, what Eastern farmers most need 
is outlook, courage and impetus. When 
traveling among farmers in the Eastern 
States, I have been surprised and dismayed 
by the lack of breadth of view and weak- 
ness of motives of the operators there. 
They inherit farms, habits and outlook. 
There are chances all-around them that they 
see not, or, seeing, have not the courage and 
energy to take advantage of them. 

“T cannot advise any young man with 
small capital to engage in steer feeding. He 
must borrow too much, his steers must be 
bought, his feed, his very labor paid for 
with borrowed capital. Cattle feeders 
thrive on rising markets. Falling markets 
may mean ruin to them. Feeding cattle 
when one does not own his own farm and 
grow feed thereon is merely a speculation, 
where the skill and judgment of the 
feeder are pitted against the chances of 
markets that rise only half the time. This 
is more especially true of feeding mature 
steers. The making of beef from young 
animals, taking fat calves from _ their 
mother’s sides and finishing them before 
they are two years old, making the greater 
part of their growth on your own place, is 
less of a gamble and more a work of real 
creation of values. 

** That Massachusetts upland farm that has 
on it already hay enough to make sixty tons, 
that has the old buildings so easily made 
usable, an orchard, the Boston and New 
York markets at the dvor, that has clustered 
about it the ancestral memories and the 
thrill of childhood’s joys, that Massachu- 
setts air and soil that have made men of 
hard vibrant fibre and atern resolve, and 
maidens fair and sweet and true—why 
would not one go buck to it with new faith 
and hope and courage amounting almost to 
a revelation ? 

** True, the soil is based on granite and is 
not soft and rich as Mlinois; it needs feed- 
ing and nursing and sheep will do that; 
purchased fertility of other more favored 
farms will come from feeding wheat, bran 
and oilmeal; clovers will supersede the 
timothy and wild grasses, the flock will be 
sheltered and the manure religiously saved 
and returned to the fields; each year the 
crops of forage will be heavier; grain may 
well be bought from richer fields, and care- 
ful attention to the ewes and lambs in win- 
ter will pay richly. There is hardly a 
chance to lose but a prospect of building up 
a delightful home and a paying business 
right there. 

**T would caution that too many sheep at 
first would make towurd failure rather 
than success; that if there is feed enough 
for forty it is better to give it to thirty than 
make fifty subsist on it. Special care must 
be taken not to overstock the pastures in 
summer. Western methods will not do in 
that place, but small economies, careful 
practice, the reaping of large profits from 
small ventures, rather than gathering small 
profits from each of thousands of individ- 
ual animals as we do in the West, make up 
the programme.”’ 


Commercial Cold Storage. 

Strawberries ‘‘ fresh’? the year around is 
the prophecy of an instructor at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College; a man whose 
experience in charge of fruit exhibits at 
the Pan-American fair has qualified him to 
speak on the subject. 

But whatever may be the fact with small 
fruits, the commercial limits of storage for 





They have ‘high-priced - land, . 





tree fruits are already partly in sight. With 
all kinds of fruit, there is a time limit be- 
yond which it is unprofitable to hold the fruit 
in cold storage, or anywhere else. Thatlimit 
for sound fruit is dead ripeness. Duchess 
pears can be kept profitably until late in 
December, Fameuse or Snow apples until 
March or April. The time limit has to be 
determined for each kind of fruit, The On- 
tario Experiment Station has learned a great 
deal from experiments in cold storage of the 


feet or hair, although they are themselves in 
good health. Neither cows nor bulls should 


be moved from one place to another for | young, 


service. 

Should the herd or flock become infected, 
the appearance of the first evidence of 
disease should be immediately reported to 
the chief of the Cattle Bureau, a State 
gattle commissioner, the local inspector of 
hve animals, or to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry office, 147 Milk street, Boston, 


large fruits. The first of these results is as | Mass. 


follows: 

Applesand pears keep best when wrapped 
singly in paper, and packed in a shallow 
box not larger than a bushel. They ship 
best when, in addition, they are packed 
in layers with excelsior between. 

Apples keep better at a temperature of 31° 
than at a higher temperature. Our experi- 
ments do not know what is the best tem- 
perature for pears. 

Cold storage cannot make bad fruit good, 
neither can it keep bad fruit from becoming 
worse, Only good specimens will keep for 
any length of time in cold storage, or will 
pay for the storage. 

For long storage it pays to select the best 
fruit and pac« it in the best manner known. 
The extra labor and the cost of material 
are more than repaid in the greater quan- 
tity and better quality of fruit left at the 
end of the storage period. 

With apples and pears at least, and it 
seems likely for most kinds of fruit, the 
fruits should be picked and stored in ad- 
vance of dead ripeness. The maturing 
process goes on more slowly in cold storage 
than on the trees or bush. 

With the two kinds of fruit tried, apples 
and pears, the medium sizes of fruit keep 
longer than the largest, all being perfect 
specimens and picked at the same time. It 
would, therefore, be an advantage, espe 
cially with pears and peaches, to pick the 
larger specimens first and leave the smaller 
to mature later. 





Lantana. 


One of the most desirable plants for house 
culture in pots and also for bedding out is 
the half-hardy perennial Lantana. It flow- 
ers very profusely and persistently, the 
large, showy blooms constantly changing in 
hue. The height of the mature plant is 
about 14 feet. A packet of seeds, mixed 
varieties, should furnish a good supply of 
this valuable standard plant. Although 
fairly hardy and capable of surviving the 
winter with protection of litter, the most 
satisfactory plan is to pot the plants and 
winter them indoors. 

_—_———__-2 a 
The Cattle Disease and Its Care. 


Foot and mouth disease is an excessively 
contagious malady peculiar to cattle, sheep, 
goats, deer and swine. Rarely isit trans- 
mitted toman. It is characterized by the 
eruption of vesicles or blisters in the mouth, 
upon the heels, or between the toes, and 
upon the teats or udder. Theappetite is 
depressed, the milk flow diminishes, the 
animal loses condition and becomes lame. 
After a day or two the vesicles break, peel 
off and leave a raw surface that may heal in 
a few days, or especially upon the feet and 
teats, that may remain sore for a long time 
and lead to serious complications. The 
death rate is very low, but it attacks the 
whole herd and many animals are seriously 
damaged, so that the loss to a herd owner is 
heavy. 

European cattle owners have learned by 
long and bitter experience that this disease 
is the source of most discouraging and not 
infrequently of ruinous losses. While the 
disease does not often kill, it damages, tem- 
porarily or permanently, every cow it attacks 
to the extent of from $10 to $40. The total 
loss on a herd is usually enough to wipe out 
a dairyman’s profits for a yearortwo. The 
effect upon fat animals is quite as serious. 
It is not uncommon for the stock owners of 
England, France or Germany to be injured 
by this disease, in a single year, to the 
extent of $5,000,000. With our much larger 
holdings of life stock in this country, the 
possible losses from this disease, if it were 
to become general, are stupendous and in- 
calculable. At present the disease exists 
over a comparatively small area. It is con- 
fidently believed by the experts who have 
investigated the situation that it can be 
controlled and eradicated. It is important 
that this shall be done, not only that the 
other parts of the country shall be protected, 
but also to prevent the frequent visitations 
of the disease that otherwise would afflict 
the live stock of New England. To this 
end, the aid of all stockmen and farmers is 
requested. 

There is no other disease that is so readily 
and certainly conveyed by contact. It is 
also conveyed by exposing healthy animals, 
even for an instant, to the stables, yards, 
pastures or cars that have been occupied by 
affected animals ; by buckets, cloths, brushes 
or other objects that have been used by or 
on diseased cattle; by the use of forage ex- 
posed in mangers or even in the distant 
parts of the stable harboring infected ani- 
mals. The disease is also carried by small 
animals, as dogs, cats, rats, birds or upon 
the hands, boots or clothing of men. A 
road along which diseased cattle have 
passed may retain enough virus to infect 
other cattle that pass over the same place 
several hours later. Premises occupied by 
diseased cattle are not safe for other cattle 
for a few months after the disease has dis- 
appeared. In short, it isto be remembered 
that every diseased animal is dangerous and 
also every animal, person or thing that has 
been near it or has been near a place occu- 
pied by it. Inspectors may avoid the 
danger of carrying the disease by cleanli- 
ness and disinfection. 

The symptoms of this disease most obvi- 
ous to stockmen are: Sluggishness, shiver- 
ing, poor appetite, stiffness or lameness, 
collection of saliva upon the lips, slavering, 
slobbering or drooling, sucking and swal- 
lowing motions of the mouth and throat, 
smacking of the lips, blisters inside the lips, 
upon the gums, tongue or roof of the mouth; 
later, raw sores in the same places. Blis- 
ters and sores may also form upon the teats 
or udder and upon the heels and between 
the toes. The flow of milk lessens or 
ceases and the subject usually loses weight. 
All these symptoms. may not be present 
in the same animal, and all are never pres- 
ent in an animal at one time. Moreover 
the symptoms occur in varying degrees of 
severity. They may be very mild or very 
intense. The later symptoms may be in- 
tense lameness, emaciation, sore teats and 
garget. With sheep and swine the feet are 
chiefly affected. 

The most important matter is to prevent 
the infection of animals not yet exposed. 
This can be done by avoiding the purchase 
of affected stock; by excluding all outside 
animals from the herd or flock; by each 
person who comes near the healthy 
stock avoiding contact with diseased ani- 
mals or the places or things contaminated 
by them; by excluding visitors from the 
cow stable, sheep and hog pens; and by 
preventing the access of strange or stray 
animals, which may carry the virus on their 


The eradication of this disease and the 
removal of all quarantine and other restric- 
tions upon the cattle trade can be mate- 
rially hastened by the Jive stock owners 
themselves, if they will promptly report the 
first evidence of foot and mouth disease in 
their herds or localities. This fact cannot 
be suppressed and the seoner it is brought 
to the notice of the proper authorities, the 
less the resulting damage will be. It isto 
be hoped that citizens everywhere will 
realize the importance of aiding the author- 
ities who are working to eradicate this 
destructive plague, and they can render, no 
more valuable service to themselves, their 
localities, or the nation than to immediately 
report a newly infected animal or place. 

The law of Massachusetts imposes a fine 
of $100 on any person who suspects the 
existence of this disease and fails to report 
it in writing to the chief of the Cattle 
Bureau, or his autherized representative 

D. E. SALMON, 
Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 4, 1902. 





Was it Intense Cultivation? 


In a recent article on grass culture, I note 
Mr. Clark’s oft-repeated statement of the 
great growth of his plum trees, which he 
credits to intense cultivation. From my 
own experience with plum trees 1 am led to 
ask, is this great growth due to cultivation, 
or is it not? Iclaim and believe I can show 
that it is not. 

I have a plum orchard of between six 
hundred and seven hundred trees. The 
larger portion of it was planted in sod, 
and some of it in sod that probably never 
was plowed. 1 cleared the land myself 
about seven years ago, taking off rock 
maples that were fully one hundred years 
old. We take off two crops of hay each 
season from this orchard and from the por- 
tion that has been plowed. These crops, I 
believe, wou!d astonish even Mr. Clark. The 
timothy stood more than five feet high, and 
was as thick as it could stand. Both crops 
of hay are removed each season. 

Mr. Clark’s orchard, set four years and 
cultivated eighteen times each season, shows 
an average growth of more than four feet 
per season, or sixteen feet in the four years. 
My three hundred trees set three years have 
made an average growth of more than five 
feet, or fully sixteen feet in three years, and 
the above is really not a full average, as my 
trees will prove to any one who cares to in- 
spect them. I have this day measured shoots 
of this season’s growth of more than nine 
feet in length, and more than four hundred 
feet of new wood ona single tree, and can 
find hundreds of shoots of from seven to 
nine feet of thisseason’s growth. Last sea- 
son I measured one shoot that was thirteen 
feet long on a Niagara plum tree. 

But this is not all. While these three- 
year-set trees have been making this growth, 
they have been producing largezcrops of 
large plums. One Burbank tree, set three 
years, gave us more thantwo bushels of 
plums, many of which measured froin six to 
seven inches in circumference. These trees 
have never been cultivated since they were 
set, and some of them that have made the 
greatest growth stand on land that was never 
even plowed, the land being so ledgy that 
the holes were dug witi: the use of iron bars, 
and there was really more stone than dirt 
taken from them. The trees were small 
when planted, being what are known as 
medium size, and the roots were trimmed 
close to save digging large holes. 

All the fertilizer these trees or the land 
has had is what has been made by a flock of 
about one hundred hens in winter, and 
from three to five hundred hens and chick- 
ens in summer. A portion of my orchard is 
kept free from grass or weeds, and has at 
times had a dressing of wood ashes with the 
hen manure, but the trees make less growth 
and give no better crops, according to their 
age, than the others. 

‘Intense cultivation is the watchword; 
without it we cannot succeed,’’ says Mr. 
Clark. But is this a fact? My trees are 
making as much or more growth each year 
as compared with his, and are giving me as 
much and as nice fruit. I cannot but ask, 
what do those eighteen cultivations amount 
to? A. A. HALLADAY. 

Mapledell Fruit Farm, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Presidential Prudence. 

There was, no doubt, some disappointment 
among those who thought that President 
Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, 
would recommend the adoption of some 
radical measures that would not be ap- 
proved by the leading men of his own party. 
Instead of this, he seems to have taken a 
conservative and conciliatory attitude, well 
calculated to harmonize and unite. And is 
not this well at a time when there is so 
much loose and ill-digested talk about tariff 
reform and the regulation of trusts? 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said it 
was not safe to swap horses while 
crossing a stream, and, setting politics 
entirely aside, it is hardly safe to try 
experiments in a Congres. that will go 
out of existence so soon. Tariff revision to 
auy great extent could hardly be accom- 
plished satisfactorily before the adjourn- 
ment on March 4, and the President recog- 
nizes this in his suggestions that the 
remarkable prosperity of the country is due, 
in a large measure, to protection, and that, 
in our haste to punish unworthy trusts, we 
should not forget that unwise interference 
with the tariff might mean widespread dis- 
aster for great and small. 

On the whole, President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage is a prudent document, excellently 
phrased, and one well calculated to allay 
undue excitement. What it advances in 
regard to national expansion and its results 
gives Mr. Roosevelt’s previously expressed 
views on the subject. It is interesting read- 
ing, and that is more than could be said of 
some of its ponderous predecessors from 








other Presidential sources. Certainly there 
is no offence in it. 
Co-operative Experiments. 


The co-operative experimental work in 
connection with the Experimental Union 
was started in Ontario in 1886, with twelve 
experimenters. This year there were up- 
wards of three thousand Ontario farmers 
conducting the co-operative tests upon their 
own farms. The average number of exper- 
imenters each year for the four years end- 
ing with 1889 was seventy-three; with 1893, 
557; with 1897, 2059; and for the five years 
ending with 1902, 3153. The experiments in 
1902 were located in both New Ontario and 
Old Ontario, and on small farms as well 
ason large farms; and the experimenters 








fluences eas this work pret eyA Ontario a 
great. benefits are confined to 

experimenters themselves, but are shared 
by thousands of others who examine the 
growing crops, who attend the annual meet- 
ings, who read the annual reports, or who 
become familiar with the results through 
the columns of the public press, in the 
meetings of the Farmers’ Institutes, and in 
various other ways. _ ‘ 


Experiments with Clover. 

In co-operation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture the Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has during the 
past season conducted a comparative study 
of red clover obtained from different. parts 
of the world. The object of this study is to 
determine, if possible, the best source from 
which to obtain seed for general farm pur- 
poses. To this end the questions considered 
were: Rate and per cent. of germination ; 
date of blooming and consequent earliness 
of crop; date of cutting; yield per acre; gen- 
eral condition of the stand. 

Some striking differences were noted, but 
of course no general conclusions can be 
drawn from one season’s work. - Seed was 
sown May 19 on fifty-eight plots of two 
square rods each. The first bloom was 
noted on Aug. 2, on plots with the seeds 
from England, Russia, Nebraska, Tennes- 
see, Iowa and Missouri. The first plots 
ready for harvest (cut just in bloom) were 
those from Indiana and ona lot from 
Bohemia. The largest yields were obtained, 
in the order given, from plots with seed 
from Bohemia, Indiana, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Brittany, Ohio. Plantsfrom Amer- 
ican seed were invariably very hairy, while 
those from European seed were almost as 
invariably smooth. 

The experiment will be cuntinued through 
another growing season, and the results will 
be given in detail in a station bulletin. 

CHARLES D. Woops, Director. 

Orono, Me., Nov. 22. 
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A Living from Two Acres. 


A brook divides my two-acre farm into 
two nearly equal parts. For years my 
ambition was to use it for irrigation. The 
brook is ten feet below the garden. I be- 
lieved a windmill too uncertain, an engine 
expensive, so decided to use a hydraulic 
ram. A large ram was placed by the brook. 
A three-inch iron drive pipe was extended 
sixty feet beyond the ram, where a dam was 
built, raising the brook about four feet. 
The fall of the drive pipe is one foot, which, 
with the dam, made a fall of five feet, 
enough for my needs. Thesecond year the 
dam was removed and a box pipe 4x6 inches, 
made from a two-inch plank and spiked 
together, used. About ten rods of this pipe 
was laid in the bed of the brook, the lower 
end being attached to the upper end of the 
iron drive pipe. Stone along the side and 
over it held it in place. While I got the 
same fall, trouble has not been experienced 
with floods or ‘mud, which will accumulate 
in a dam. 

Fertilizers are dissolved and fed direct to 
plants. I shall experiment by using nitrate 
of soda; have used stable and_ poultry 
manure with good results. To prevent dis- 
tributing pipes clogging a slatted box was 
built in one end of the tank; poultry and 
sheep manure are suspended in a wire 
frame. The main distributing pipe is cov- 
ered with a strainer inside the tank. 

Near the ram on the highest bank a tank 
was built of pine planks of one hundred bar- 
tels capacity, matched and jointed in white 
lead and strengthened by iron gripes, one 
through each end and another through the 
centre. ‘Top of tank is thirteen feet above 
bed of brook. A one-inch discharge pipe 
sixteen feet long carries water from -am to 
tank. The ram fills the tank once in twenty- 
four hours. For irrigating two acres about 
sixty rods of one anda half inch distrib- 
uting pipe is used. From the tank iron 
pipes are laid in various directions over the 
gardens. Everythird coupling has a T with 
an iron plug to be unscrewed and hose 
attached. Water is distributed at night by 
hose or surface flowing. 

Crops are rotated. Set one-half to straw- 
berries each spring. These are fruited two 
years. Early in July plants are plowed 
under and winter celery set. The next year 
the same ground is set to early celery and 
the next year tu strawberries again. Cab- 
bage and cauliflower are raised between 
berry rows the first year. The plan pro- 
vides for one acre strawberries, one acre 
celery, and one-half acre cauliflowers and 
cabbage each year. Celery is raised by a 
modification of the ‘* new celery culture,” 
made possible by the irrigating outfit. 

Strawberry irrigation begins early in 
May. Pipes are laid over the field one 
hundred feet apart. Water is distributed 
through seventy-five feet of hose. To pre- 
vent soil baking, a mulch is placed along 
the rows and a narrow channel reserved for 
water. Water is started at the upper end of 
the row and each row watered in turn. 
Manure is removed from tank weekly, 
used as a mulch and one or two one-horse 
loads of rotted manure supplied. Waen 
irrigating celery, mulching between the 
rows is very important, as the soil should 
be kept cool and moist. 

Irrigation is indispensable when close 
planting is practiced. I have quite a sale 
for celery plants and sometimes force let- 
tuce and radish for early market. A few 
grapes, raspberries and currants are raised, 
from which a small income is obtained. To 
reduce fertilizer expenses a flock of five 
bundred hens have been reared, which are 
also quite profitable. Besides my poultry 
and horse manure, I buy one hundred loads 
and some fertilizer each year. Twomen do 
the work in summer, as most of the produce 
is retailed. 

My farm is within two hours drive of 
four large villages where I find a market. 
The entire irrigation outfit cost only $100. 
Usually raise forty thousand bunches 
celery, two hundred bushels strawberries 
and six hundred cabbage and cauliflower. 
Plenty of fashionable people are willing to 
pay fancy prices. Big strawberries bring a 
fancy price; they are easily produced in 
narrow rows with plenty of fertilizer and 
water. People are willing to pay for water 
when it goes into strawberries, celery, cauli- 
flower or other fancy fruits and vegetables, 
and the more water you can get in them the 
larger the profit. It is the attractive 
appearance that induces fashionable people 
to buy. They want celery that makes the 
best appearance on the table. There is less 
competition on garden crops, the most diffi- 
cult to raise, as the skill required in grow- 
ing them is all that prevents their over- 
production.—The Small Farmer. 


Dairy School. 
The twelfth annual session of the Ver- 
mont Dairy School will open at Burlington 
on Jan. 19. It will last four weeks. The 
school will be conducted on the same lines 
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We have just overhauled an Ecurs: 
Winpmizt that has not had a cent put ou: 
on it for repairs for 16 years! 
1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? 


TANKS PUMPS 
PIPE. 
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CHARLES J. JACER Co_ 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. © 














Co. manufactyre 
the best line of 
Bene Cutters 
made. We ;! p 
any size on tra! 
in competition. 
The line consists 
of eleven different 
sizes for hand and 
power, ranging in 
price from $6.73 
to $195. The 
principle of auto- 
matic feed, hori- 
gf — cylinders, 

ves cutting 
No. 8. Price $10.50. across the ain 
is similar in every size machine we manufact- 
ure. Every machine warranted.. Send for 


catalogue. S§TANDARD BOWE CUTTER CO., 
Milford, Mass., U.S. A. 


























$ | -80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, II. 


PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE ano PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., cosrit ass 
Star Incubator For Sale 


One new 240 egg, only run twice, price $15.00. 
Geo. Steengrafe, So. Plainfield, N. J. 


MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporaior 


A little factory for only $6.00. ‘or use on an ordinary 
Pe aoe. 0 optra expener for —_ mally ones ste i 
‘ates apples, peara, peaches, a inds 0 
‘TF ruits and bereinn, corn, pumpkin and syjuash 
Send for circular. Agents wanted. A creat seller. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CU., 
Mention this paver.) Clinton. lows 








































50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyrisuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch ana description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

it Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scient.de journal, Term, $4 
MU four months, $1 Sold by all newsdealers. 


UI CO sec wn aM York 
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if You Ha e 


never used Page Fence. take the judgmen'! 
over 500,000 farmers, and try just one roll of it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN. WICH. 


of 





as hitherto, teaching the science and a’ of 
butter making in all its branches by leer. 
text book, laboratory and by actual »0rk 
with separators, churn and butter wor). 
The cost of the month’s schooling in m. ier! 
dairying, including board, need not ex ve 
$25. Over five hundred Vermont boy = «4 
a few Vermont girls have attended di" 
the past eleven years, and all speak \\' 
the value of the course. Young me! 
young women who desire to learn 1ii'* 
methods of dairying are invited to ; 
spond with the officers of the schov! 
particulars address Dairy School, })' ' 
ton, Vt. 


A farm of sixty thousand acres is 1)" 
every day. This is the extent of the |: 
State farm of Hungary, at Mez!) 
On this immense farm 4500 acres 4 
cupied by the’farmsteads, roads, et: 

fifty-five thousand are under the 

The total permanent population | 

estate is 5700, with three thousand | 

summer. The soil, being deep and ni 

fertile, grows splendid crops. From: 

nursery on the estate fifteen thou- 

sixteen thousand fruit trees are :' 

distributed to townships and villa-: 

munities to encourage the planting“! 
trees along the highways. All the \" 
farms in Hungary produce and (i> 
pure seeds to the farmers. The ini '\ 
establishments on the estate include ~ ' 
distilleries, a hemp factory, a sugar 
and a brick kiln. 
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TO THOSE WHO HAVE GO*FE 
BEFORE. 

Before a hundred shrines I incense but: 

With living love my lot seems to aboun 

I smile, work, sleep, and live the daily 1°"! 

Of present life with seeming unconcer!) ™ 

Yet closelier seek the truth and thou siia!! (° 

Beside this life another life is found, 

Whose vastand trackless depths [ may"! ° 

Whose heights I may not seale and here """ 

Where soft wind blows that bears upon i's an 

Presage of Love Supreme, that woundet!) 1" 

And Holy Ones once worshiped here are '!!°"™ 

And turning from my present earthly lot, 

I ery—“I love you! you are real, are fai"! 

Oh think not that Ieverhaveforgot.” _, 

—Margaret Crosby, in October Seribner ® 
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WANT? 


PUMPS 
PIPE. 


Send for 
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e Standard 
manufacture 
best line of 
Cutters 
- We skip 
size on trial 
competition. 
line consists 
ven different 
for hand and 
er, ranging in 
P from $6.73 
5195. The 
iple of auto- 
fic feed, hori- 
al cylinders, 
es cutting 
ss the grain 
we manufact- 
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TTER CO., 
ass., U.S. A. 
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Tbe Markets, 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
ARRIVALS OF LIVE 8TOCK AT WATERTOWN 


AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Dec. 17, 1902. 








. and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....1328 15,580 44,562 292 
Last week... .1676 9,429 29,479 299 
One year ago.3293 11,302 28,635 1088 





Prices en Nerthern Cattle. 

BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$9.00@9.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$3.00@3.50. Western steers, 4@7}c. 

MILCH Cows—Fair quality $30.00@48.00; choice 
Cows $50.00@68.00. 

STOREsS—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year- 
olds, $28@48. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
3k@4te; sheep and lambs per nead 1n lots, $2.50 





“Old toms... ..........22---2s00- 16 
AS eur Uae ce pbibipha a: 11@14 
Broilers, good to choice...............-.-- 16@17 
ee ogee amen to cholce.......... ap 16 
SM Onie ae 
Receipts Dec. 16, 2208 packages. 


Live Peultry. 






i 
q 
esprageoeceed 114@12 


NoTE—Assorted size: 
30, 60 tb. tubs only. 8 quoted below include 20, 


Creamery, seconds................-.----.-- 
Creamery, eastern.......................-. 


Extra north 
xtra northern creamery.... 
Extra dairy.._....... cena 





















@5; lambs, $3.50@5.75. Extra northern dairy..-.... .............- 

Fat Hocs—Per pound, Western, 64@6} live | COMMON to good.............-- s--eee-2e-- 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail,—; country Cheese. 
dressed hogs, 7@8{c. Vt. twins, extra P tb ...................... 13@1 

VEAL CALVES—4@7c P bb. Ps — P = Sait eat parahin MamIRoahe ke wkaeiae 114@12 

= oe ‘ * seconds P tb.............. actrees <@10 
Fs Brighton—7@7ic P tb; country lots, 6} Sage cheese, ? pretense este ere eiereeter @ 
@ic. ew York twins new extra................ G 

CALF SKINS—60c@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. st ee a fast ~ Sastetaahe sata te if 

TALLOW—Brighton, 4@5c ® tb; country lots, 3) PT: “ seconds............. a1 
@3e MONO RNUN 8 20s ks. ESE ages SeSue 11@12 

PELTS—40@85c. Egas. 

— Nearby and Uape fancy, P doz............ @ 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep | Eastern choice fresh.....-.....- PSR 3340 
eee Eastern fair to good..................-...-- =~ 
Maine. J S Henry 10 60 | Michigan fancy candled@ ...-.......-....... 27@28 
At Brighten. C W Chase 3 Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.............-.-- p 
P A Berry 7 Scattering 30 Western fair to good.... 20, 
Farmington LS Western selected, fresh. 24 

Co Western. Western dirties......-.. 15@18 

Howe & Shirley 18 At Brighten. Refrigerator —April - ase 
He §S Learned | 144 Summer ..........-.+--- 18st@l 

New Hampshire. urtevant 

_ At Watertown. Haley 145 iain tities Poentecs. —_— 
WF Wallace 20 150 J J Kelley 136 el or “ round white. ere, a ee 68.@79 

_ estern, <l Te \ ral te ees acai bioiSa @ 

a —- EDM & Weel |, oostook Green Mountains....------..- Tare 
© H Forbush 7 N EDM & Wool Sweet potatoes, yellow—Southern...... 2 00@2 50 
Carter Bros. 14 Co 198 14,600 | Jersey double head........--....---.-.-. 3 00.93 25 
JS Henry 20 120 At Watertown. Green Vegetables. 

_At Brighten. JA Hathaway 520 Beets, P bu......------- 
kK Connors 23 Cabbage, native, p bbl. 

ee eC eee 
Live Steck Experts. Lettuce, P 3doz....................0.....- 

Prices on State cattle at Liverpool and London | Celery, W i. cha si , 
have not changed from last week, with good | Cucumbers, hothouse, each......-....-.-- lao 
shipments from the United States. None sailed | Onions, Natives, P bbl.................«.1 50@2 00 
from this port in the cattle line. The only ship- " W. Mass. p bbl............-.-.-... 1 75@2 00 
ments were five horses on steamer Michigan, for | p, Pe Te sete scse sees cree cece eceee . Sire 
Liverpool. Shipments for the past week from Rex plant, ~ case..... POM ta 5 
New York were 2109 cattle, 1480 sheep and 9350 | Parsley, PDN -..2.............-22..20-6- 100@ 
quarters of beef; at Baltimore, 1356 cattle, 2145 | Radishes, P doz.......-.--.-.-....------- 25@ 
sheep; at Newport News, 283 cattle. Squash, Toden'eore, sete ceece cree sees ay ted 

Horse Business. “ Hubbard, Pton......-.---+----25 00@30 00 

Conditions have not promoted an extensive | $ttin Bangg +-bbl. bskt.......... — 
trade during the past week. The weather was | gpinach, native, Re ee eee 25al1 00 
bad to show the stock, and arrivals;were not | Turnips, flat, P box.............--.-..--- 7K@85 
heavy. Prices ruled remarkably steady. At | Turnips, yellow, P bbl...........-.--..-- 65@75 
Welch & Hall’s sale stable were arrivals of 2 ex- | APpPles, Baldwin green, P emaapaneai Ba gag 


press carloads with fair disposals, composed 
almost entirely of big horses, of 1400@1700 tbs, 
some ot the best selling at $240@250, down to $100, 
They had also acclimated horses at $40@150. 
At L. H. Broekway’s sale stable, 2 cars of 
Western sold on commission, for business pur- 
poses, at $100@200, unless especially choice, 
Prices are all right for good horses. At Moses, 
Colman & Son’s, the call is largely for drivers, 
including ponies and saddle horses, with sales at 
$500225. They sold some 70 head. At Myer, 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable were sold !2 carloads 
of 100041600 Ibs, at $100@175, mostly chunks and 
arivers. 

_ Onion Yards. Watertown. 

Tuesday—Line of Watertown via F. R. R 
brought 59 d. d. cars of hogs, 73d. d.cars sheep, 
besides 52 ears of Western cattle, New England 
mixed stock, including 6cars horses. The local 
stock was shipped direct to New England Works 
or Brighton Abattoir, with the exception of the 
hogs that went to J. P. Squire & Co. or Belmont. 
For beef cattle the market seemed steady at last 
week’s prices, and there are arrivals of Christmas 
cattle, especially choice, from the West. 

Fat Hogs. 

The heaviest arrivals for years, with a total for 
Boston of 44,562 head. J. P. Squire & Co. killed 
during the week 21,000 head. Prices on West- 
ern te lower, that cost 6}@64c, 1.w. Local lots, 
Ti asic, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

The arrivals have been heavier this week than 
any week of the season, with a total of 14,920 
head, beside 660 at Brighton. The arrivals were 
largely from the West. On best sheep the ad- 
vance is 40c pP 100 ths, and on lambs 50c p 100 tbs 
on all grades. The sheep cost here $2.30@4.70 p 
100 ths, and lambs $3.30@5.80 ~ tbs. At the 
abattoir, 600 sheep and lambs sold at 4c, av. 
€s ths. 

Veal Calves. 

A light run at firm prices; sales at 7c, 63c to 6c; 
106th arrivals by J. S. Henry of Massachusetts 
and W. F. Wallace of New Hampshire; all went 
to the New England Works. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 18; Farmington Live Stock 
Company, 85; Howe & Shirley, 5. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 50. 

Massachusetts—J. 8S. Henry, 90; E. W. Chase, 
4; scattering, 40. 

Brighton, Tucsday and Wednesday. 
Stock at yards: 549 cattle, 660 sheep, 38,650 
hogs, 177 calves, 112 horses. From West, 427 cat- 
tle, 38,600 hogs, 112 horses. Maine, 56 cattle, 600 
sheep, 50 hogs, 108 calves. Massachusetts, 66 
cattle, 60 sheep, 69 calves. 

Tuesday—Cattle arrivals were 549 head from 
West, Maine and Massachusetts for slaughter at 
Brighton Abattoir. Prices on common to fair 
kind of cattle are firmer, and in some instances 
higher. There will be better arrivals, without 
doubt, by another week. There is ademand for 
stim stock, and $c advance is expected by another 
week. J.J. Kelley handled 6 carloads of 800@900 
ibs ahead. §S. 8. Learned had in very fancy cat- 
tle for Christmas trade. Farmington Live Stock 
Company took in 16 fancy cattle, of 1400 ths each; 
sold beef cows, of 700@800 ths, at 33@4c. Howe & 
Shirley, 14 steers, av. 1200 ths, at 4c; 4 cows, 800 
tbs, at 34c. P. A. Berry, 2 cattle, 1000 ths, at 33c; 
6, Of 800 ths, at 2}c. 

Veal Calves. 

With the light supply of veals, butchers are 
obliged, as a substitute, to use lambs and sheep, 
of which there is a large supply, more than 
sufficient for the demand. Itis anticipated that 
more calves will arrive next week. Prices rule 
firm at 64@7c for most of the arrivals. Farm- 
ington Live Stock Company sold 85 calves, of 115 
lbs, at 64e. Howe & Shirley sold 115-lb calves 
at 6jc. P. A. Berry sold 15 calves, 110 lbs, 6$c. 

Late Arrival.«. 

Wednesday—The central point at the abattoir; 
with poor accommodations, taking it from the 
drover’s standpoint. The facilities for loading 
and unloading and the weighing of the stock 
very unsatisfactory. Then, toc, the stock that 
arrived at Watertown Tuesday morning were 

hours getting over to abattoir, but if the 
quarantine should be of short duration, a matter 
of afew weeks, it were best to submit. Arrivals 
of 407 Western sheep by J. White. Sales of 50 
calves, by W. F. Wallace, of 115 Ibs, at 64c. R. 
Crane, 4 beef cows, at 2)c, of 900 lbs; 1 cow at 
3h¢. C. Waite, 5 cows, av. 900 Ibs, at 2he; 2 at 
sc. O. H. Forbush sold 2 bulls, of 780 and 910 Ibs 
at 3a34¢; 3 cows, 2630 Ibs, at 3}c; 2 slim cows, 
1390 Ibs, at 2c. Market prices firm. 


BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


oxthern and Eastern— 
Nickens, choice roasting .........--.---. a 
Chickens, fair to ais 








PUCK oo cnccsces etek oe ee 18@20 
GOON. ......0.sins sn sisanh-.ceasigeiiiglaieupiaaee 
Fowls, extra @hoice.......-....-.+. s-++-- i ine 9 
Pj alr to good.................2-....-- 12@14 

igeons, tame, choice, # doz.. .........- 1 1 75 
a com to good, P doz.............- 75@1 26 
Squabs,  doz..........-... ....cccesecee 2 26@2 75 
Western dry packed— 

Turkeys, choice hens, headed .......... 21@ 
‘ choice hens, heads on.......... 
, Choice toms ..................+. 
choice mixed .................. 1 




























sia IE Bie RRR Se 1 50@2 00 
si RE ie cicccninds<cwedetadiene sna 1 00@1 50 
Pears, Anjou, P bu.....-......--.-----.-- 1 50@2 50 
xia BORG 6 ooo nnn s coon conc cssnnoes encase Oe 
TOROS. oo. Bh hoses 1 50@2 00 
Grapes, P pony basket— 
Vergennes, western N. Y.........-...-- 15@16 
Catawba, western N. Y.........-....--- 18@20 
Concord, western N. Y......--.---..--- 10.@15 
Concord, western N. Y., 8-tb Dskt....-- 18@ 
Cranberries. 
Cape, choice dark ..........-.-.---.-.---- 8 50@9 00 
Cape, common to good........-.----..--- 6 00@8 00 
Cape, Pp box.......--------- shitedicers vend 2 00@2 75 
Hides and Pelta. 
Steers and cows, all weights.........-..-. 6}@7 
EE ca. cos ncuctaanstehunees ceauacawecasucne R}w7 
Hides, south, light green salted. 8as} 
“4 “dry flint ....... --13k@144 
« 4" salted... yal 
io buff, in west...... -- S$a9 
a: « salted p tb.. 8@9} 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.. 95a@1 60 
4 over weights, each...... -1 80@2 10 
Deacon and dairy skins..........-..-.--- 5@75 
Lambskins each, country....-.-...-...-- 35@50 
Country Pelts, each............-.-.-----. 40@85 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice......-.....-----.----- 6@8 
Evaporated, prime......--..------------- 6}@ 
Sun-dried, as to quality................-.-. 3@ 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice........ 2 55@ 
UI sti che Sas ween 2 10a2 25 
2) aS ene 13@13} 
Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack.......... 3 00@3 50 
« fancy recleaned, P tb..........- 9@114 
Beans. 
POR BOPOOROE soe cc cess cons cnewesccd« vows 2 00@2 20 
Pea seconds..........--------------------- 1 90@2 00 
yo) ee ee ae ae oe 2 10@2 20 
Mediums, choice hand-picked.........-.-- 2 30@2 35 
Mediums, screened...........-...-.------ 2 y2 20 
Mediums, foreign....................---.- 2 10@2 20 
Yellow eyes, extra.................------- 2 75.@2 80 
Yellow eyes, seconds.............-.-.---- 2 50@2 75 
R NOE ca so Seqesics soso cnes schon tenance 2 90@3 00 
Lima beans dried, P fb...........-...---. 8@ 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, No.1,P ton.. -17 00@18 00 
“ ct} 2 ry 6 4 16 
48 oe 3 ae “i 12 14 00 
ee fine choice. 12 13 
sig clover mixed ® ton...... owen srg 00 
3 clover, P ton..........---.--- 12 00@12 50 
swale, P ton........-...-.---- 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye... ..........-.-...------ 14 00@15 00 
Straw, oat, per ton.............-...--.-- 8 50@ 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye..............-.---.-- 10 00@11 90 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Flieur.—The market has a strong tone. 

Spring patents, $4 — 25. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 50@3 80. ’ 
inter patents, $3 95.@4 50. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 70@4 15. 

Corn Meal.—$1 30@1 32 P bag, and $2 80@ 
285 Pp bbl; granulated, 3 20@3 35 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $2 80@4 00 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Steady at $4 60@5 00 bbl. for 
rolled and $5 28@560 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market is slow at $290@ 
3 50 p bbl. ¢ 

Cera.—Demand fair, values firm. 

Steamer, regen 70}c. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 66c. 

No. 3, yellow, 66c. 

New, 66c. 

@ats.—Demand firmer, values firm. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 41c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 39@394c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 39@39}c. 
Millfeed.—Strong. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $19 25. 
Winter wheat middling, sacks, $19 50@24 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $18 50. 

Spring wheat middling, sacks, $17 50@19 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. 

Linseed, $27 50. 

Male.— 

State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 

Western grades, 70@76c. 

Barley.—Prices firm at 62@73c for No. 2 
6-rowed State, and 48@65c for No. 2 2-rowed 
State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 

BRye.—$3.00@3.50 P bbl, 68e P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan ........-.-. 19@20 
- 4 Lg “nn “Sea ee 21@22 
ad ae ty SR SS een ir 23 @24 
“ “ blood es ee a2 
“. ss EE SCS nT 24425 

Fine delaine, Ohio....................------ (Qi: 

“id m OURMRTD Sic i od eb caewtased 27, 
Waleed 90000 a aside nics wks cnscgcevcecinesosit 28@31 








TRAINING A BUTTER-MAKER.—S. C. Noyes 
Franklin County, Mass.: The factory manager 
will be able to give useful infurmation and some 
practice in the actual work of making butter, 
yet the underlying principle can be learned sat- 
isfactorily only from the experts at a dairy 
school. Discussion with other students is 4lso a 
valuable part of the training. Better attend one 
of the short winter courses given by the agri- 
cultural colleges and then finish with a term of 
actual work in the factory. The dairy course at 
Amherst begins Jan. 7. 

INFESTED CATTLE.—C.J.L.,Kennebec County, 
Me.: Lousy stock are caused by nothing but pure 
carelessness and neglect. If your stock had had 
a good scrubbing with soapsuds, in which was 





incorporated a little carbolic acid, about two 





times during the winter months, no lice would 
have been seen totrouble them. ihe best mode 
of treatment is the application of the kerosene 
emulsion thoroughly, which is made as follows: 
Two quarts rain water put on stove to boll, into 
which half a bar of common soap; boil 
until all is dissolved, take from the fire and add 
one quart of kerosene mixed in with a large 
syringe or spoon. Keep up stirring until the 
emulsion is creamy. One quart is sufficient for a 
large horse; rub into mane and tall with fingers, 
and spread over every part affected. You should 
also whitewash your stables in the fall,as the 
pests live in the wood all summer. 

Crors UNDER CLOTH.—W. L. W. inquires 
whether it is possible to raise other crops than 
tobacco under shade. Experiments have been 
tried with many other crops, including straw- 
berries, cucumbers and melons, but with no 
uniform success, except in the case of straw- 
berries. A Connecticut strawberry grower re- 
ports that his berries, grown under shade tent, 
were much larger and finer than those in the 
fields adjoining. Several Long Island growers 
report that the tent-grown berries mature & 
week or two earlier than the average crop. 
Crops, the value of which depends largely upon 
the follage, such as lettuce, dandelions, spinach, 
the cabbage family, etc., grow luxuriantly under 
partial shade, but no decisive experiments have 
been made. Partial shade has well-defined ad- 
vantages for any crop which is benefited by ad- 
mitting moisture through a coarsely-woven cloth, 
also admitting the light and heat; while pro- 
tecting from excessive heat and many forms of 
insect attack. 


COLOR OF POULTRY MEAT. 


The markets of New England insist upon 
yellow-meated chickens. It is afad merely, but 
S likely to last fully as long asthe present genera- 
tion of shippers. The color of meat depends first 
upon the stock. There is little excuse for a Boston 
shipper breeding the white, pink or black-legged 
chickens, which always yield white or blue meat. 
Food also has some effect. English feeders use 
oats to produce white meat. American growers 
and shippers alike insist that corn or cornmeal 
must be fed to secure the full, rich yellow tint. 
Yellow-skinned stock and plenty of curn at fat- 
tening time may be relied on to secure the result 
desirec. 

DRY COWS AND SPRINGERS. 

While cows are dry they should only be fed 
enough to keep them in good, thrifty condition 
without becoming fat. Such foods as clover hay, 





.| bran and roots, ensilage or cornstalks, etc., make 


@ most suitable variety of toods. The aim at 
this period should be to feed non-stimulating 
foods, and only such as have a cooling and laxa- 
tive effect on the system. A cow should never 
be fed heavily just before dropping her calf. 
Heavy feeding at this time, especially with feed- 
ng stuffs of a carbonaceous or heating nature, is 
very injudicious and likely to cause inflamma- 
tion or garget in their udders. At the same time, 
a cow should be well nourished at this period. 
CARE OF MANURE. 

Cow manure, although the least concentrated 
and most watery of all farm manures, is the 
backbone of farm fertility on account of its 
quantity. When mixed with horse manure, it 
makes what is commonly called barnyard ma- 
nure, which is well adapted for most crops. When 








Kept by itself without plenty of litter, there is 
danger that the liquid part of cow manure will 
leach away. A common practice is to throw the 
two kinds of manure tog2ther in the gutter be- 
hind the cows, thus absorbing the liquid at once. 
Where many cows and but few horses are kept, 
leaves or other refuse must be used quite freely 
under the cows to secure manure easily man- 
aged, abundant and of good quality. The liquid 
part is half the farm fertility. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A STOCK SALE. 


A brisk demand for well-bred stock of all kinds, 
particularly of the beef breeds, has encouraged 
the sale of such stock by public auction, the 
prices being quite satisfactory. These live-stock 
sales first became popular in the West, but are 














now fairly common everywhere in the stock- 
growing sections. A cattle dealer of iong expe- 
rience lays great stress on preparing animals 
especially for the sale. Even if an animal 1s 
well bred, has a igood outline and other require- 
ments, if its condition is unsatisfactory in any 
way, its good qualities will be overlooked. The 


; attle must be fed into good flesh and must be 


well groomed and thoroughly cleaned. This 
xpert believes in judicious advertising as a 
means of promoting a sale. He advises that the 
sale be held under cover, in order to be prepared 
for any kind of weather. The construction of 
temporary sheds of afew boards and props will 
make the buyers comfortable. Before the sale 
begins, coffee and sandwiches, or food of a sim- 
ilar kind, are passed around. Well-fed people 
make lively buyers. Finally provide a good auc- 
tioneer, one who knows all about stock and pedi- 
grees and how to describe them tothe best ad 
vantage. Good assistants should be provided to 
handle the animals in the ring. The sale is 
carried on briskly; no unnecessary pauses. 
These suggestions apply to general public sales 
of any kind. 
SKIN DISEASE OF SWINE. 


Mange ona pig or other animal is due to the 
presence of a burrowing parasite. It is essen- 
tially a skin disease, curable only by local treat- 
ment, and the medicines used are valuable almost 
in proportion to the rapidity with which they 
destroy the life of the parasite, which give rise to 
the irritation and other morbid appearances. In 
treating the mange we should first, as advised by 
Dr. Theo Louis, cover the body with softsoap, 
and wash it some time after with lukewarm 
water, andrub and brush well. Ora wash may 
be used consisting of one part caustic potash to 
fifty parts of water; or one part of creosote to 
forty parts of oil. well mixed. Or sulphurate of 
potassium in water, in the proportion of one 
to ten pounds. Or a decoction of tobacco 
in the proportion of one to twenty-five 
parts. One or twe days after a thorough ap- 
plication of either of these preparations, wash 
the body well with soup andwater or potash 
lye. Whenever mange is treated, it is essential 
to purify all objects with which animals come in 
contact. Thus all rubbing places and sties should 
be perfectly cleaned out—pigs removed for a few 
months to a different pen. The writer, after try- 
ing the above remedies and one or two patent 
mixtures, has settled om the creosote and oil as 
best. It is clean, does not tnjure the skin of 
animal or of the operator, does no harm on a dog 
or other animal which may lap off the application, 
and it surely cures if used thoroughly and re- 
peatedly. Linseed oilis used, and the mixture 
is applied with a cloth and brush or with the 
hands. Itis possible to catch the disease from 
the animals, but not likely with common care. 
Animals with Idng hair should be clipped before 
treating. Dogs and small animals badly affected 
should be dipped to the neck, if possible, using 
an old wash boiler to hold the liquid which may 
afterwards be used In making paint. For large 
animals thorough rubbing repeated often must be 
made to answer. 
TRUTH ABOUT POMACE. 


Pomace is not a popular cattle food, partly 
because it is hard to keep the pomace fresh 
enough for good results, and partly because it is 
made from apples. Most farmers have had 
trouble with apples and consider them a risky 
food, easily overfed, and areal nuisance when 
scattered over th» pasture for the cattle to hunt 
after, to the neglect of the grass. But with 
pomace, most of the acid juice, the chief cause of 
trouble, has been removed, while almost all the 
food matter is kept. The problem of keeping the 
pomace fresh is solved by the silo. Farmers near 
the cider-mills are beginning torealize that cheap 
cattle food has been going to waste. The pomace 
of oné of the largest mills in the world, at Sher- 
born, Mass., is in brisk demand at fifty cents to 
$1 per ton, to be stored in siios by farmers, some 
of whom carry it long distances by rail. These 
farmers assert that the pomace silage is about 
equal to as much corn silage in practical feeding 
tests. Some feed as much at thirty pounds a day 
per cow, but fifteen to twenty pounds is con- 
sidered better for the health of the cows. 
The experience of four years at the Vermont 
Experiment Station with apples vomace silage, 
feeding over twenty cows,isa unit in affirming 
the nearly equivalent—1f not indeed, quite equiva- 
lent—feeding value of apple pomace and corn 
silage. No undesirable results whatsoever have 
followed its use. Cows continuously and heart- 
ily fed have not shrunk, but. on the contrary, 
have held up their milk flows remarkably well. 
Neither does the milk nor the butter seem in- 





jured in per respect. Inasmuch, however, as 
reports of severe shrinkage occurring coincident 
with the excessive use of apple pomace are cur- 
rent, care is advised in feeding it at the outset. 
Apple pomace needs no special care in ensiling. 
If levelled from time to time as put Into the silo 
and left to itself unc»vered and unweighted it 
does well. Fifteen pounds a day per cow has 
been fed at the. Vermont station with entire sat- 
isfaction. A Massachusetts dairy farmer who 
has no land for the corn crop, is building a silo 
selely to preserve pomace and wet brewers’ 
grains, both of which can be had very cheap in 
his localities at certain seasons of the year. 





What Shall We Do with the Tariff? 
A PLEA FOR LETTING IT ALONE. 

In the December North American Review 
the late ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed dis- 
cusses the question of tariff revision asa 
possible anti-trust remedy. We abstract as 
follows: 

The history of corporations can be put 
into a few words. To limit by union the 
risk of loss, corporations were formed; and 
under the stress of murderous vompetition, 
there was a further union of corporations. 
The. world cannot afford to have a trade, 
which, owing to competition, does not pay a 
profit. 

NATURAL PROTECTION FROM MONOPOLY. 

But are we to be exposed to the mercy of 
those who pile up millions? Somehow, 
every new movement has in itself the ele- 
ments of protection of the race. The same 
general wealth which enabled one pile of 
capital to get together, will enable a larger 
pile tu get together and, by more modern 
machinery, to destroy an attempted monop- 
oly. The only monopoly anybody can get, 
except the temporary one of patents, is by 
producing and selling some article cheaper 
than any other maker. Whether such a 
monopoly is obnoxious I leave to the wise 
declamation of the friends of the people. 

PUBLICITY AND WATERED STOCK. 

One is surprised at the lack of specifica- 
tion in trust remedies. By “ publicity,’’ do 
you expect the public to be intrusted with 
cost sheets? If not, what will your publicity 
amount to? If you mean such statements 
as will enable outsiders to buy wisely, I 
fear we may be going beyond the province 
of free Government, in trying to keep the 
citizen’s fingers out of the fire. 

As to stock-watering, the value of stock is 
much a matter of opinion. The stock of 
one of our greatest companies can be bought 
for less than $40; in the judgment of the 
world there is sixty per cent. water, which 
is squeezed out. It is proposed to specify 
how often the legislative test for water is 
to be applied? Are stockholders to be 
assessed daily for variations, or the di- 
rectors to be indicted daily? Shall the 


values ? 

As for the tariff, if that is so reformed 
that the big, strong and wealthy corpora- 
tions go to destruction, their prosperity 
being sapped, how are the small ones to be 
saved? How protection can now be a sub- 
ject of debate in this country passes under- 
standing. Its triumph has always been 
followed by prosperity, its defeat by hard 
times. : 

PROTECTION A FOOD, NOT A MEDICINE. 

Unfortunately, our recent increase in ex- 
ports came when we were expanding under 
the Dingley act, and everybody’s mind was 
filled with the idea that we could supply the 

world; the free trader declared we needed 
| protection no longer—it was medicine to be 
dropped. What if itis food? Protection is 
not a privilege but a system. ‘The under- 
lying principle is the securing at all times to 
the American people the markets of Amer- 
ica. The enemy sneers at the idea that taxes 
make us rich. Would it be less absurd to 
say taxes gaveus good currency? We tax 
State currency, not to raise one cent but to 
bar State currency. With all the world ex- 
cept England of our opinion, we are invited 
to surrender our views and give place toa 
beaten world. 

But cannot we have, in perpetual session, 














a body non-partisan, judicious, wise, incor- 
ruptible? Yes, but only in your mind. I 
saw one tariff commission sit in 1882, and its 
report was not enacted into law. All its 
mistakes were, and the result was satis- 
factory to nobody. We ought to let the 
tariff alone; we are doing more than well 
and need not hunt for disaster; that will 
come in due time. 
FALLACY OF RECIPROCITY. 

The most plausible attack on the tariff 
has come from the demand for reciprocity. 
The history of reciprocity has been that 
any treaty devised has been one-sided, and 
the country losing has put an end to it. We 
tried it with Canada. Our trade increased 
thirteen per cent. in eleven years, and theirs 
five hundred per cent. To the Sandwich 
Islands we gave $5,000,000 remitted sugar 
duties a year and sold them $4,000,000 worth 
of goods. We gave them all our exports and 
$1,000,000 besides. In nearly every case the 
national revenue is sacrificed for individual 
benefit. The scheme in Cuba is of the same 
sort, and Republicans must be blind indeed, 
if they surrender any jot of protection of 
the beet industry to bestow largess on citi- 
zens who expatriate themselves, while we 
refuse it to farmers who till our own soil. 
The low sugar price is caused by the substi- 
tution of the beet, a better sugar producer 
than cane. When we throw our markets 
open to the world in all things, then it will 
be time to do it for sugar. 

—_—__+-~< + —___ 


Boston Provision Market. 


The retail stores are already beginning to 
show the high-grade meat stock annually 
demanded by the trade during the holiday 
season. The cattle embargo does not 
affect this branch beyond somewhat in- 
creasing receipts of dressed meat, a part of 
which would under usual conditions have 
been exported on the hoof. Boston re- 
ceived 216 cars of beef during the week, and 
prices tend to a lower level. ; 

Pork quotations show but slight change 
since last week. What changes are noted 
tend toward lower figures. Lard, however, 
has advanced to 114 vents, or 12 cents in 
pails. Frankfurt sausages are 10 cents per 
pound, boiled hams 18 cents, bacon 15 to 16 
cents, tongues $24.50 per barrel, sausage 
meat 94 cents, loose salt pork 114 cents. 
The kill of hogs for the week by Boston 
packers has been much smaller than for the 
previous week. The total for the week has 
been about 28,000; preceding week 35,200; 
same week a year ago 3750. For export the 
demand has been very large, the total value 
by Boston packers having been about $305,- 
000; preceding week $250,000; same week 
last year $310,000. 

Lamb is in quite: brisk demand at 7 to 9 
cents, mutton 6 to 7 cents. Veals are not in 
large supply and bring 7 to 10 cents a pound, 
with more for fancy lots. 

Poultry is likely to be scarce during the 
holiday season, having been fairly well 
taken up at Thanksgiving. Turkeys es- 
pecially seem to be in scant supply for the 
best Northern stock. Good Western turkeys 
already bring 18 cents, while good Northern 
are not to be had in large quantities. Rhode 





Island geese and ducks bring 15 to 17 cents. 


public or Government officers determine 


Venison is quite plenty at 15 to 20 cents per 
pound. Moose meat is scarce. Bear meat 
brings 15to 20 cents, quail $4 per dozen, 
plover $6 or $7 per dozen. Squabs sell at 
$3 to $4 per dozen. Black ducks,.$1.60 to 
$1.75, widgeon $1 to $1.25 ; 

The exhibit of stocks of cut meats at 
centres making returns shows the com- 
parisons as to totals, in pounds, according 
—— been Current complications, as fol- 
ows: cago, 60,400,000 pounds Dec. 1 and 

47,799,000 Nov. 1, 1902; Dee. 1, 1901, 102,481,-| Jf 20” Potash and reap dollars, 
000. Kansas City, 27,051,000 pounds Dec. 1| [Ml fenilizers, written by men who know. Write 
and 22,732,000 Nov. 1, 1902; Dee. 1, 1901, for them. 
33,868,000. Omaha, 19,130,000 pounds Dee. 1 
and 11,956,000 Nov. 1, 1902; Dec. 1, 1901, 
29,507,000. Milwaukee, 5,810,000 pounds Dec. 
1 and 3,116,000 Nov. 1, 1902; Dec. 1, 1901, 
10,173,000. _ St. Joseph, 15,000,000 pounds 
Dec. 1 and 11,333,000 Nov. 1, 1902; Dee. 1, 
1901, 19,099,000. 


Feed Your Land 
: with fertilizers rich in 


Potash 


and your crop will crowd your barn, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


> 
>>> 


The potato market has still further im 
proved, the call being active for the best 
grades. Houlton Green Mountains 80 to 83 
cents, Hebrons 73 to 75 cents per bushel, 
York State Green Mountains and round 
white 68 to 70 cents, Western 65 to 68 
cents, Virginia sweet $2 to $2.25 per bar- 
rel, double heads $2.75 to $3.25. . 

The celery trade is a little easier un ac- c 
count of more liberal supply. ‘The range|  Commouwealth of Massachusetts, 
for 3 dozen long box is $3 to $4 for Boston | MiIppLESEx, 8s.’ 

Market and $1.50 to $2 for Paschal and PROBATE COURT. 

other varieties. Cauliflowers are likewise | To all persons interested in ihe estate of OLIVE 

por plenty, selling at $1 per box, Jettuce BS — of Holliston, in said County, de 

slightly weaker at $1 to $1.50, onions hold HEREAS., Don G1 

at $2 per barrel for large lots, cabbage 50 to Ww the will of said Sesnmed, eae proeenen 

75 cents a barrel. prec nn the ‘estat od odaaes — 
ia ; 

Hubbard squashes are the favorite va-| You are hereby cited to pom l a Pro- 
riety, but are scarce, and bring $20 per ton, ue yen gag be a - Camarines, in said 

’ a 
other kinds $15. Mushrooms are in scant | u¢ nine o'clock in the eonaam te thaw ene 
supply, and the best ones quote at 50 cents a one you have, why the same should not be 
pound. And said executor 1 

Yellow turnips by the barrel 75 cents, | citation by delivering BBs sade iat ate 
white, large $1, flat 25 cents per bushel. Car | {terested in the estate fourecen day, at last, 
rots per bushel 50 cents. Mint 75 cents per | in each week, for three successive weoke ino nke 














dozen. Pumpkins in light demand at 25 Se nenrse SLaveunAR, a newspaper 
publis nh Boston, the last publication 
cents per box. one day, at least, before said Court, and b pe 


At New York markets receipts of potatoes | ing, pespess, a copy of this citation to all known 
for week were (39,751 barrels ; imports 1911 ersons interested in the estate seven days, at 


. east, before said court. 
bags. Receipts of onions were 8848 barrels. | Witness; CHARLES - J. McINTIRE, Esquire 


Offerings of potatoes have been quite lib-| Kirst Judge of said Court, this rourth day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


eral, but demand fairly active and market | and two. 
slightly firmer, with strictly choice stock 


occasionally exceeding outside quotations. | ——,—-: PRT CARP SR kT 
Sweet potatoes have been in light supply, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


and the market firm and higher. Onions in| mippuxsex, ss. 
moderate supply, and fancy stock close PROBATE COURT. 


slightly firmer, but ordinary lots show n0 | zo the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all _— 
improvement. Brussels sprouts plenty and persons interested in the estate of AMELIA T. 
very low. Cabbages in free supply, but pS ctend pales of Somerville, in said County, 
held about steady. Few cucumbers arriv- HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
ing. Celery plenty and moving slowly. RB: Bhan A dag hemes _~ end Ms gyaermny said de- 
P . a en presente 0 sa » 
Cauliflowers have sold mainly from $3down | probate, by Samuel T. Kingsley of Somerville 
until just at the close market is fully $1 atone, bec prays that letters testamentary 
higher under short supplies. Egg plants | ™@¥_ be issued to him, the executor therein 
, : nained, without givin s i 
show irregular quality, and also okra. Kale | bond. ‘ paicndihen> sevgennrene 
and spinach have arrived more freely, and | Cuan fo be hold: a Camere th, ia County 
f P . a e, said C 

market has slightly improved under more | of Middlesex, on the sixth ong at January, oD 
favorable weather. Lettuce in liberal sup- | 1903, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
ply and showing ordinary quality; fancy | fat. aa have, why the same should 
stock sells promptly, in instances above| And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
quotations, which are 25 to 75 cents per public notice thereof by publishing this citation 

° once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
dozen for Boston lots. in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 


— a paper published in Boston, the last publication 
SIMPLEX CALF FEEDER 


to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 

mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 

citation to all known persons interested in the 

estate, seven days at least before said Court. 

The only practical Calf Feeder. The only Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

sensible method of raising calves. No more 

“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotes diges- 

tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 

the calf, whether intended for the dairy or for 


First Judge of said Court, this first day of De- 
cember, in the yezr one thousand nine hundred 

veal. Priceof Feeder, $1 50, tpaid. Agents 

wanted. Booklet at Mention this oper. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 

















and two. 

ageicer S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., ; r » WwW 

Dept. 1. _ _.Clinton, Iowa. FARM ptterd AW ‘ANTS t 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 











Massachusetts. the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
Commonwealth of also Help or Situation Wanted. There 13 a charge of 
SENN, — per ‘ere sav. mens name, address or 

PROBATE COURT. nae. Ko Dugg. Onsh to aesempany the 





To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other per- ecient ities alin ilies, tetemeainientnn “aaa 
gone, ered, ot haf _ — = prem H G Prices reasonable. Choice Buff Orpin tons, Part 
demmaed D , |r dge Wyandottes, Partrid e Pl mouth Rocks’ Rose 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin thai WAETE, Rockville, Mase. 

to be the last will and testament of sai B 





deceased, has been presented to said Court, for |} RARRED Plymouth Rocks Eggs. $1 per 15, $5 per 
Probate, by Harold W. Page, who prays that 4 Me WILLIAMS & METLAR Box 13, 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the | “°¥ Brunswick, N.d. 


executor therein named, without giving a surety 
Ho tana: Pictertje, Dero Best cows in New Eng- 











on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate land. Pietertje, DeKol, Hengerveld strains. Best 

Court, to be penny’ Comaeites, > ne County hs jn “gro a. —— and bull calves only. 
esex, on the six ay of January, A. D., . I e 

1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, Xo show te ay 7 ae County, Massachusetts. 

—r if any you have, why the same should : ‘ 

no anted. 

And said petitioner is ers vowed to give NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc ’ 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 324, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in ston. 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,& a 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, at least, before said Court. and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering acopy of this citation 
to all known persons interes in the estate, 
seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun- . STUD—Fee $10; Bob Jingo; bre®ding cannot be 


dred and two. im d. MARTIN HUNTER,Croton K ' 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. ae roto n Kennels 











to 12 n:onths old. Individual merit end breeding 


Fee SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, ¢ 
the 
it. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 





UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. H. 





ew tle, Pa. 














“Russian Wedding Feast,’’ by Makovski—one of the CANDEE Series. 


‘The World’s Most Famous Paintings. 


Ten Fine Photo-Reproductions 
Size 6x8, Sent for 8 Cents 


E asked a committee of artists to select for us the ten most famous and 


popular paintings of the world. They named the following: ‘‘ THE 
HORSE FAIR,’’ by Rosa Bonheur; ‘‘RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST,’ by [la- 
kovski; ‘‘LOST,’’ by Schenck; ‘*RUSSIAN COURIER,”’’ by Schreyer; 
‘‘READING FROM HOMER,”’ by Alma-Tadema; ‘‘STORM,’’ by Cot; 
‘*‘ DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE,”’ by Gainsborough ; ««QUEEN LOUISE,’’ by 
Richter; ‘‘FERRYMAN,”’ by Bayard, and ‘‘DEPARTURE FOR CHURCH,’’ 
by Kaemmerer. 

We have made fine photographic reproductions of these ten paintings, 
size 6 x 8, on stiff cardboard. On the back we give a history of the picture 
and a sketch of the artist. This series is equally valuable to thuse interested 
in art and to those who simply like beautiful pictures. Photographs, same 
size as this set, of these paintings have hitherto cost 25 cents each. We 
mail the entire set for 8 cents. 

For the ‘* World’s Most Famous Paintings ’’ Series, address . 


CANDEE RUBBER Co., 


‘ Adv. Dept., 15 Murray St., New York, N.Y 


The CANDEE RUBBER CO. is the oldest Rubber Footwear Manufacturing Company 
in the world. It makes 5,000,000 pairs of rubber boots and shoes a Id all over the 
United States and Europe. The name ‘‘CANDEE’’ on the bottom of a rubber is an 


absolute guarantee of quality. 
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Our homes. 
The Workbox. 
KNITTED SHETLAND SHAWL. 

Six ounces Shetland wool. Two No. 10 
rubber needles. Cast on 169 stitches, 4 
of these to be knitted, 2 plain at beginning 
and 2 plain at end of every row for edge. 
Knit four plain rows, then: 

1st row—Edge: (*) Five plain, narrow, 4 
plain, over, repeat from (*)- edge. 

2d row—Edge: (*) Purl 1, over, purl 3 
(purl 2 together) twice; purl 3, over, repeat 


—edge. 
3d row—Edge: (*) One plain, over, 2 





plain, narrow, slip 1, 1 plain, pass slip’ 


stitch over, 2 plain, over, 2 plain, repeat— 
edge. 

nM row—Edge: (*) Purl 3, over, purl 1 
(purl 2 together) twice, purl 1, over, pur! 2 
—edge. 

5th row—Edge: Three plain, over, nar- 
row, slip and bind, over, 4 plain, repeat— 
edge. 

6th row—Edge: (*) Purl 3, over, purl 1 
purl 2 together, purl 1, over, purl 2, purl 2 
together, repeat—edge. 

7th row--Edge: Slip and bind, 1 plain, 
over, 5 plain, over, 1 plain, narrow, repeat— 
edge. 

8th row—Edge: Purl 2 together, over, 
purl 7, over, purl 2 together, repeat—edge. 

Repeat from first row till square, 4 plain 
rows, bind off loosely. 

To Trim Shawl—Cast on 17 stitches. 

‘Ist row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain (over, 1 plain) twice, over, 4 plain, 
over, 2 plain, over, 3 plain. 

2d row—Nineteen plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain. 

3d row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow, nar- 
row, over, 2 plain, over, 1 plain, over, slip 1, 
narrow, pass, 9 plain. 

4th row—Nineteen plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain. 

5th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow, 
narrow, over, 3 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 
slip 1, narrow, pass, 3 plain, over, 2 plain, 
over, 3 plain. 

6th row—Twenty-one plain, over, narrow, 
1 plain. 

7th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow 
narrow, over, 4 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 
slip 1, narrow, pass, 9 plain. 

8th row—Bind off 7, 13 plain, over, narrow, 
1 plain. Repeat. Eva M. NILES. 


_ 
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To Mend Family Manners. 


Family manners are apt to suffer from too 
much candor. We speak with great plain- 
ness in the circle of our own kindred; we 
comment too freely on foibles; we express 
the contrary opinion too readily and with too 
little courtesy. A slight infusion of formal- 
ity never harms social intercourse, either in 
the family or elsewhere. 

Beyond this too common mistake of an 
overbluntness and brusque freedom in the 
manners of a household, in some of our 
homes, there is a greater fault, even a lack 
of demonstration. There is the deep- 
est, sincerest love in the home —the 
brothers and sisters would cheerfully die 
for one another if so great a sacrifice were 
demanded—but the iove is locked behind a 
barrier of reserve. Caresses are infrequent, 
words of affection are seldom spoken. It 
may be urged with truth and some show of 
reason that in the very homes where this 
absence of demonstration is most marked, 
here is complete mutual understanding and 
no possibility of doubt or misgiving, and, so 
far as it goes, this is well. Butoften young 
hearts long unspeakably for some gentle 
sign of love’s presence, the lingering touch 
of a tender hand on the head, the good-night 
kiss, the word of praise, the recognition of 
affection. Older hearts, too, are sometimes 
empty, and many of us, younger and older, 
are kept on short rations all our lives, when 
our right is to be fed with the finest wheat, 
and enough of it, too.—New York Observer. 
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Do Plants Think? 


Do plants think? Ellwood Cooper of 
Santa Barbara, Cal., believes they do, 
and hereare some of his reasons for think- 
ing so: 

Through Mr. Cooper’s garden there ran 
some years agoa sewer made out of red- 
wood timber. This sewer was again cased 
by an outside sewer, which in course of 
time had partially decayed. Across the 
sewer there was built a brick wall many 
feet high, and in such a way that it was 
pierced by the inner sewer, which it en- 
closed tightly, while the outside sewer 
ended abruptly against the wall. As I said, 
the outside sewer casing had, in course of 
time, decayed, and a eucalyptus tree some 
sixty feet away had taken advantage of 
this, and sent one of its roots to the 
coveted spot in as direct a line as possi- 
ble. Here the root entered the outside 
sewer and followed its course as far as i 


could; at last it came to; the wall, which 
shut off its course, and here it could get no 


further, the inside sewer being perfectly 
tight. But on the other side of the wall the 
sewer and its double casing continued, and 
this eucalyptus tree evidently knew how to 
get there. Some three feet high in the 
brick wall there was a little hole one or 
two inches in diameter, and this the eucalyp- 
tus tree was aware of, as its big root began 
to climb the dry wall and face the sun and 
wind until it found the hole, through which it 
descended on the other side, and entered 
the sewer again, and followed it along 
as formerly. Was ever such instinct known 
before, or are similar traits in plants of 
daily occurrence, only we are not aware of 
them? How did the tree know of the hole 
in the wall? How did it know that the 
sewer was on the other side? Did it smell, 
and if it did, how could it direct its root to 
go and find the place with such precision? 
There is, of course, another explanation of 
this curious phenomenon. The roots of any 
plant grow always and unerringly in the 
direction of its food, just as those of the 
eucalyptus tree did.—The Great Divide. 
Seam anal 


On Waste of Coal. 


‘“How many men or women know the 
amount of coal really sufficient to keepa 
good fire in grate, furnace or stove? ’”? asked 
an experienced housewife. ‘‘ Not one in a 
hundred. Yet¢this question of aupplies 
ought to be one of the first things learned 
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| to the cold and wet is the first step |* 
to Pneumonia. Take a dose of 
® PERRY DAVIS' 


Painkiller 


j and the danger can be averted. 
i ©63._: It has_ no equal as a preventive 
and cure for Colds, Sore Throat, 
Quinsy and Rheumntism, 
Always keep it handy. 













in domestic management. Half a ton of nut 
ceal is ample to keep fire night and day in a 
No. 8 kitchen range for a month in winter. 
From three-eighths to one-quarter of a ton 
is all that should be used in a fallor spring 
month, and this does not mean poor, stunted 
fires. It is enough for all cookery and 
genial warmth, and to use mure means igno- 
rant waste. 

“A cylinder stove heating a room six- 
teen feet square and ten feet in height will 
call for the same amount of larger coal. 
When strong fire is needed, in cold weather, 
a mixture of egg and nut coal is good in 
range or close parlor stove, using the finer 
coal to start the morning fire and egg coal 
for the charge to last half aday. A small 
furnace, keeping the ordinary ten-room 
house comfortable night and day in all 
weather, can be run with an average of one 
ton of hard coal a month the season through, 
which means less than a ton forthe milder 
months, and something more in bitter mid- 
winter. Half a cord of split kindling in 
six-inch lengths: will be enough for six 
months of cold weather with good usage. 

‘This looks impossible to the easy-going 
housekeeper, whose cook throws a huge 
scuttleful of coal on the range three times a 
day, and whose furnaceman has a commis- 

sion from the coal dealer, or whose head of 
the family doesn’t know any more about 
such matters than usual. But personal 
experience for years proves the allowance 
correct. lt simply includes knowing how. 

‘In cold weather a clear fire is economy. 
The ashes are to be thoroughly cleared by 
shaker and poker from range and furnace 
the first thing, unless a strong draught of a 
windy night has burned the fire almost out, 
when the grate must be carefully shaken, 
leaving a bed of ashes to hold the live coals, 
which are to be kindled up with half a dozen 
pieces of kindling wood, two inches thick, 
anda small shovel of fine coal, with open 
draughts. As soon asthe coalis red and 
burning well, in five or ten minutes a shoyel 
of egg coal is added. If ina hurry to heat 
the house up make the turnace fire up with 
egg coal,and when well lighted close the 
back draughts. When al] the layer of coal is 
alight close all dampers and draughts, so 
that the heat will stay in the house instead 
of going out doors. In carelessly tended 
fires three-fourths the heat from the fuel 
goes upthechimney. This is speaking of 
hot-air furnaces of the good old kind, which 
some knowing people still stoutly aver are 
the only method for heating private houses. 

** Careful firing insists on having all the 
ashes sifted twice over, the first time with 
the common coarse screen of half-inch mesh, 
which leaves the cinders ready for use, 
after picking out the slag. The second time 
the ashes are run through a screen of quar- 
ter-inch mesh, which takes out a lot of 
cinder scales the size of ‘ buckwheat coal,’ 
useful for keeping fires at night or when 
strong heat is not needed. 

** All glassy, stony pieces are to be picked 
from the cinders with gloved hands or claw 
tongs. Then dampen the cinders either 
with a spray from a fine watering pot or by 
sprinkling with a whiskbroom dipped ina 
basin of water. Dampen but do not wet the 
cinders, coarse and fine. When the break- 
fast fire is not needed and the house is 
warm, put on range and furnace a charge of 
fresh coal three or four inches deep, open 
draughts five minutes to let the smoke pass 
off and the coal to catch fire; then cover 
with an even layer of cinders, and cinder 
scales on that, and close draughts. A well- 
made fire should keep from four to ten hours 
without replenishing. On mild days, with 
little wind, a fire so tended will last till 
night, and so made up at ten o’clock in the 
evening will keep all night. If clinkers 
form in the furnace throw in scrap zinc and 
they will fuse and drop when the fire burns 
well.’”’—New York Tribune. 
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The Buffalo Moth. 


The eggs are laid earlier than May or 
June, for I have found the fully developed 
bug in April, if the warm weatber favored 
early development. Under the microscope 
the body is a bright orange, covered, as was 
said, with’short bristling hair, black, rather 
than brown. I have crushed less than a 
million of these pests, and never found a 
trace of color. Their depredations are not 
confined to warm weather, a characteristic 
of other destructive insects, for Iam told by 
persons who know, that they work to some 
extent in cold weather in rooms where an 
even heat is maintained day and night, 
having been found in midwinter in woolen 
garments hanging near a chimney in a 
warm closet. 

I have found the bugs in old papers, in 
cotton, carpet rags, and in trunks where 
there was not the least vestige of wool, fur 
or kid, but have thought that, deprived of 
their natural sustenance, they had wandered 
in search of food—but of this more anon. 
To my certain knowledge, carpets lifted 
every spring and renovated after the most 
approved methods are not exempt from at- 
tacks. I have found the bugs hard at work 
within two months after the annual spring 
cleaning, and when the floors had been 
freely treated with the best antidotes. Ar- 
senic, corrosive sublimate, pepper, tobacco 
and the ordinary insect powders are of little 
avail. lam using formaldehyde this year 
for the first time, and cannot yet decide as 
to its efficacy. The bugs evidently thrive 
on tar paper. 

Gasoline is the sovereign remedy. An 
often thorough and free use of gasoline will 
keep Buffalo bugs in subjection, so com- 
paratively little need be feared. I have 
what I call a moth-proof chest. It is a long, 
narrow, reasonably light packing box with 
a hinged cover. Into this in the ea rly spring 
everything with a shred of wool is placed, 
which will not be injured by close packing, 
and the eontents are drenched with gaso- 
line (it is cheap) several times during the 
season. Carpets are sprinkled freely with 
gasoline, especially around the baseboards. 
Mats, rugs and haircloth furniture have 
the gasoline bath. Overcoats, woolen 
gowns and ftrs are placed lightly in 
bureau drawers or convenient boxes and 
receive like treatment. Boxes and rooms 
must be closed immediately aud kept so 
twenty-four hours before a match, lamp or 
fire is lighted, as gasoline is very explosive, 
and the room in which it is used should at 
the end of that time be thoroughly aired. It 
is the fumes that are destructive, not con- 
tact. A remarkably fine specimen was put 
out doors and gasoline poured over it fora 
few seconds; it succumbed, but after a 
time it was as lively and ready for mischief 
as before. 

Unless Providence interferes and these 
insects disappear suddenly and mystert- 
ously, as some others have done in the past, 
the warfare must be waged indefinitely, but 
the weapons are simple, inexpensive and 
always attainable, and insure not exter- 
mination but subjection.—Country Gentle- 
man. 








Keeping Out Disease. 


No government undertaking more dis- 
tinctly reveals the compactness of the world 


Marine Hospital ‘Service, which is under 
the control of the Treasury Department. 
So far as epidemic uiseases are concerned, 
its finger is on the pulse of every nation ; its 
bulletins each week report the number of 
deaths from great contagion and infectious 
maladies in every city of prominence under 
the sun : 

Formerly a raging epidemic in a foreign 
country had little effect here, beyond bring- 
ing out expressions of sympathy, and in 
extreme cases, perhaps, some material aid. 
Now, when a missionary in Canton—and 
this incident actually occurred—discovers a 
case of cholera, he reports it to Hongkong. 
The American consul there, under system- 
atic instructions, cables the fact to Wash- 
ington, and also passes the word along to 
his associates on the Asiatic coast. Wash- 
ington promptly notifies by wire every quar- 
antine officer on the Pacific coast of the 
United States, and informs Honolulu by the 
next steamer. 1'0 be forewarned is to be 
forearmed, even when the weapons are dis- 
infectants and germicides. 

One case of yellow fever anywhere in 
Cuba is not regarded as of sufficient im- 
portance to be reported by cable. The mere 
rumor of an outbreak of the plague in an 
inaccessible corner of the Orient usually 
resuits in an order to the nearest consul to 
make an investigation. In severe epidemics 
our medical experts are often sent to the 
scene to study the bacteriological develop- 
ments of the disease. Such an expert, re- 
turning from Vera Cruz a few months ago, 
where he had been studying yellow fever, 
was stopped on the boundary-line, curiously 
enough, by an inspecting officer of the same 


service. 

Most of the dread diseases against which 
the quarantine is directed are importations. 
To keep them out on long coast lines, and 
with the tide of immigration constantly 
pouring in, is a large task. Although no 
devices insure perfect protection, the num- 
ber of cases which now get through the 
quarantine mesh is proportionately very 
small.—Youth’s Companion. 





Molecules and Corpuscles. 


In an address on measurement and calcu- 
lation, Professor Woodward of Columbia 
University presents an illuminating view of 
the philosophy of the subject with examples 
of special applications. The whole address 
(as printed in Science for June 20) should 
be read by those interested. A few para- 
graphs on a special topic are here presented. 
To begin with, quantities near the lower 
limit of determination think, for a moment, 
what is going on in the air around us. It is 
known that there are about a million million 
million molecules in a cubic millimeter 
of air. Notwithstanding this apparently 
crowded assemblage, the individual mole- 
cules move about in the liveliest 
manner, their average speed being 
about five hundred meters per second. 
The average length of their unimpeded 
journey is barely visible in the best micro- 
scopes. Each molecule collides with its 
neighbors about five billion times every 
second. The properties of the individusl 
molecules are especially interesting in cases 
where they are made up of two or more 
atoms. Such miniature systems are prob- 
ably comparable in complexity with the 
Martian and Jovian systems of our solar sys- 
tem and exhibit certain constant habits; for 
instance, their rates of vibration, as deter- 
mined by the spectroscope, are invariable. 
The vibrations are executed at the rate of 
some hundreds of millions of millivuns per 
second. Cadmium molecules, for example, 
vibrate about six handred trillion times per 
second, 

Recent investigations point to the con- 
clusion that there is another order of bodies 
of much smaller dimensions, possessing 
still more wonderful properties. These 
have been called corpuscles. Their density 
is only about one-thousandth part of that 
of hydrogen; they are freely given off by 
several of the so-called radio-active sub- 
stances, and they move with speeds of the 
same order as that of light. 
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Domestic Hints. 

BREAD PUDDING. 
Soak one pint of stale bread in one quart of 
cold milk for two hours.. At the end of that time 
mash the bread fine. Beat together three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt and 
two eggs. Stir this into the bread and milk. 
Pour the mixture into an earthen pudding-dish, 
and bake in a slow oven for three-quarters of an 
hour. Serve with a vanilla sauce. 

SCALLOPED FISH. 
Remove all bones and pick into small pieces 
one pint of cold fish. Buttera pudding-dish; put 
in a layer of the fish, then a layer of bread- 
crumbs, then a layer of stewed tomato; continue 
jn this order until the dish is full, baving the last 
layer crumbs; put bits of butter over and bake 
about twenty minutes. 

HOARHOUND CANDY. 

Put a teaspoonful of dried hoarhound leaves in 
a@ cup and pour over them half a cupful of boiling 
water, cover and let it steep until cold, strain and 
pour it overa pound of granulated sugar and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Boil without stirring, 
and if any scum rises to the top remove it. Test 
the candy in cold water, when brittle remove from 
the fire and pour into a buttered pan. Mark into 
squares before it is cold, or break into irregular 
pieces. 





DUCHESS POTATOES. 
Remove the inside from hot baked potatoes and 
whip this well with a fork. For half a dozen 
medium-sized potatoes have two eggs well beaten, 
the yolks and whites separately. Season the 
potatoes with pepper and salt, put in the egg 
yolks, then the whites, and put all into a baking- 
dish. Sprinkle melted butter over the top, and 
brown very quickly in a hot oven. 

PUREE OF CHICKEN. 
Although the caption says “chicken,” a fowl 
is just as well, since it is to be cut into pieces and 
boiled with an onion, a carrot and a clove, till 
tender, so tender, indeed, that the meat slips from 
the bones. Pound this meat then till very fine, 
and with the water in which it was boiled press 
through a sieve. Heat up and add a pint of cream, 
salt, pepper and a dash of nutmeg. Thicken with 
the yolks of four eggs beaten in alittle cream. 

ITALIAN CHEESE. 

Mix with nearly half a pound of pounded loaf 
sugar, the juice of three lemons, two tablespoon- 
fuls of white wine and a quart of cream; beat it 
with a whisk till quite thick, which may be in 
half an hour ; put a bit of muslin into a hair 
sieve, and pour inthe cream. In twelve hours 
turn it out, and garnish it with flowers. It may 
be put into a tin shape, with holes in it. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Tomake French salad, chop fine half a dozen 
sprigs of parsley, half a small onion and half a 
dozen anchovies. Have some cold slices of boiled 
tongue; lay these in a salad dish, put the chopped 
mixture over it,and pour a French dressing 
having init some mustard, over all, and serve. 
Baked potatoes with cheese are relished as a 
change. Select large potatoes, scrub well and 
bake until done. Cut them in half and scoop 
out without breaking the skins. Mash and beat 
up lightly with salt, pepper. a little cream or 
milk and grated cheese. Fill the skins and 
brown in the oven. These are said to be very 
easily digested. 

Cover a soiled white felt hat with flour, let it 
remain in that condition over night. Unless the 
case is an extreme one, the grime will go with 
the flour when it is brushed off,the next morning. 
A good way to purify the air of a sick room in 
rainy weather is to pour a little oil of lavender 


purify dining-room and halls of disagreeable 
cooking odors. 
For a meat souffle, grind fine any cold meat 
that the house affords. Toa cupful and a half. 
of meat add a slice each of cold boiled ham and 
tongue and of Bologna sausage. Mix with a cup- 
ful .of breadcrumbs ,and two cupfuls of white 
sauce. For the sauce use a pint of milk, two 
is of flour and two tablespoonfuls 

of butter and salt and pepper to taste. 
the meat, crumbs and white sauce mixture, the 
yolks of four eggs, and when It is cool fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites. Turn into a large ramekin 
or individual ones and bake. 
Drawa butter or cream sauce may be made by 
melting a large heaping tablespoonful of butter 
and stir into it a heaping teaspoonful of flour, 
let them cook together without browning and 
add by degrees a cup of hot milk. 


Fashion Notes. 











and narrow fiat galloons will be popular for the 
winter season. The new trimmings of this 
description are wholly unlike the showy and 
over-elaborate devices which formerly prevai'ed, 
many of the new designs being cleverly inter- 
mixed with bits of delicate color. These effective 
decorations will be sparingly used by women 
who have objected to masses of metal garniture 
as too conspicuous. The latest importation of 
designs in Grecian, Russian, arabesque, vine 
grape, lattice and other novel effects are rich 
and artistic. 
a®, En suite with a French costume of black 
zibeline is a coat of black-silk velvet strapped 
with stitched graduated banas of the velvet, that 
reach from the neck down half the length of the 
wrap. White satin covered with guipure lace— 
the designs picked out with small jet and gold 
beads—forms the revers, wide turn-down collar, 
and turn-back cuffs of the open sleeves. The 
vest, with its decorated collar and the under- 
sleeves gathered into a lace-headed band, are of 
very finely tucked satin. 
a*e New French cheviots are silk-dotted and 
barred in white, red, black or golden-brown 
The mercerized Derby suitings are a new English 
weave, showing rather wide bars of the wool, 
with soft, shaggy camel’s-hair threads between 
the bars. In the varied exhibit of winter fabrics 
the soft weaves and colorings in French camel’s 
hair are one of the greatest attractions. Paris- 
made tailor skirts of frost-gray camel’s hair will 
be worn under long French redingotes of black 
velvet, or of gray black, sable brown, Russian 
green, or deep Roman red cloth finished with 
quaintly shaped collars and sleeves. Some of 
these garments are opened down the front, show 
ing richly decorated revers that reach in deep 
shawl points some inches below the waist line. 
Others are double-breasted with closely fitted 
backs. At the top of some of Sthe redingotes are 
small square-cornered jacket effects, not much 
deeper than a decorated yoke; and these are 
finished with welt tucks, vertical lines of gold or 
silk braid, and very small buttons of jet, gilt or 
mother-of-pearl. 
a® There are new evening gloves with silk lace- 
ings and jeweled buttons, rew gold or silver 
clasps that keep the veil in place, new French 
corsets that give 4 “military figure” to their 
wearers, new silk petticoats with flaring feather- 
boned flounces, new slender oval-band bracelets 
alEmpire, with medallion tops framed in a dia- 
mond hoop; new rainy-day costumes absolutely 
waterproof, with blouse and toque en suite— 
costumes which render the troublesome um- 
breila superfluous; new stock collars of filet 
net-bound top and bottom with pearl or gold- 
dotted black velvet and overlaid with applique 
medallions, four of which fall below the lower 
edge of the collar just in front, forming soft 
pretty tabs; new mortarboard hats of velvet, fur, 
felt or taffeta, to wear with youthful tailor cos- 
tumes; new dangling pendants, drop fringes, 
tassels, brandenbourgs and buttons, togethe 
with costly ornaments combining silk, velvet, 
braid and fur; and lastly, new evening toilettes 
of embossed white silk or accordion-plaited crepe 
de chine, with bodice and sleeves garnitures of 
gold-embroidered lace. 
a Novel cut-jet garnitures of exceptionally 
fine and delicate design show effectively on new 
French theatre blouses and dinner waists of 
black or white chiffon, crepe de chine, or fancy 
net. Bands of jet start from elaborate Pompa- 
dour shoulder pieces and droop below the bust in 
ends that hold swinging jet pendants and tassels 
The sleeves are finished with matching trim 
mings and pendants, and quaint applique deco- 
rations adorn the collar and girdle. Waists of 
pink and tea-rose yellow mousseline brilhante, 
over linings of matching satin are similarly deco 
rated. 
e*, Bear fur is one of the fancies of the season, 
the shaggy pelt accompanying appropriately the 
tailor costumes of zibeline, camel’s hair, boucle 
cloth and goods of similar rough surface. A 
model from Pingat, made of Russian blue zibel- 
ine, has a narrow band of bear fur around the 
hem. Above this an applique wimming in blue 
and gold braid and silk embroidery. The Louis 
XIII. coat is trimmed to match, with a pretty 
vest of the applique work laid over red satin. En 
suite with this costume is a stole-fronted pelerine 
and muff. The flat scarf ends of the shoulder 
cape reach nearly to the skirt hem. The shading 
of the fur and also of the small figured shaggy 
cloth is artistic, and the slight touch of vivid 
coloring given by the vest is in attractive con- 
trast. Itis not, however, a model that would 
prove becoming toa short, stout woman. 
a%e‘* Tailor costume laces’’ and fancy velvet in 
different color blendings are used in decorating 
a number of the newest French tailor gowns of 
cloth for demi-dress wear. These combined 
accessories were seen on a few special models 
sent over late last spring, but for the winter 
their rich qualities have been brought out much 
more prominently. A touch of pale blue velvet 
enriches a visiting costume of frost-gray camel’s 
hair, a narrow vest of the velvet showing beyond 
the squirrel edge of the open-front coat. The 
vestis fastened with Norwegian silver buttons, 
and trimmed with applique bands of the new 
‘*costume lace.” <A similar model of sage green 
kid-finished cloth hasa vest of Russian-patterned 
net over pale blue satin, the revers of the coat 
being made of panne velvet bordered with otter 
fur. 
a®, For the approaching holiday gayeties the 
tailors and dressmakers have been exceedingly 
busy in the preparation of appropriate gowns and 
costumes for both day and evening wear, and 
while each of the skilled designers have made 
great use of expensive silk and wool materials, 
French zibeline, porcupine cloth, boucle wool, 
camel’s-hair suitings, etc., the smooth velvet-like 
kid-finished and satin-faced cloths have never- 
theless been used for some of the best looking of 
the fur-decorated costumes of the season. 
a®,* Drop yoke” isthe name given to some of 
the guimps and yokes added tothe tops of the 
waists of both day and evening gowns. These ac- 
cessories in silk, lace, net openwork embroidery, 
brocade, etc.,reach over the shoulders instead 
of ending at the sleeve seam, forming a dressy 
finish to the top of the arm, and also imparting 
an appearance of additional breadth. These 
yokes are a distinct advantage to over-slender 
women.—New York Evening Post. 








e®e Finely wrought gold and silver cords, gimps } 


encompass him about, and in this faitbful 
quest he acknowledges no defeat. 
It is possible to obtain the most potent and 
irresistible aid from the spiritual world 
through prayer and supplication which 
never fail to sweep one into that mystic 
atmosphere of the will of God. ‘“ Cast thy- 
self into the will of God and thou shalt be- 
come as God.” Thou shalt partake of the 
divine potency. Great aid can be gathered 
by the soul when the body is locked in the 
trance of sleep. 
A writer in the Westminster Review has 
recently questioned? ‘‘Istherea sleep of 
light, a luminous sleep, sleep in which while 
there is absence of thought, while there is 
rest and bliss, there is not darkness and ob- 
livion but perfect consciousness ? ’’ 
He proceeds to say that if the science of 
the spirit were cultivated in Europe as it is 
in India, and if practical instruction and 
guidance had been available to Tennyson, 
what might not so ripe a soul have scaled! 
What blessed vistas might he not have 
opened up to the West! 
This writer quotes Plato in the Charm- 
ides, when, after giving the definition of 
wisdom, he declares: 
‘* May we then assume that wisdom, viewed in 
this new light merely as aknowledge that we know 
or do not know, has this advantage—that he who 
possesses this wisdom wil) more easily learn any- 
thing which he learns, and that everything will 
be clear to him, because, in addition to the knowl- 
edge of each thing that he learns, he sees the 
knowledge, and he will also be better able to test 
the knowledge which others have of what he 
learns himself, whereas the inquirer who is with- 
out this knowledge will not be able to do it so 
vigorously and well? Are not these, my friend, 
the real advantages which are to be gained from 
wisdom?” 
“That is to say,’ continues the writer, 
“that one who has attained wisdom, though 
he may on any particular subject know 
little or nothing, can easily master the sub- 
ject on turning his attention to it, and even 
excel a specialist. 
“The observation applies, also, to other 
phases of life. Socrates was himself an 
example. While by the strength of wis- 
dom he excelled on the intellectual plane, he 
excelied also in endurance of cold and heat, 
hunger and fatigue, in contempt of the 
dangers of war and bravery on the field of 
battle, even in the power of bearing more 
wine, if the occasion demanded it, than 
any one else without being intoxicated. 
Then there were the marvelous graces of the 
spirit, his perfect self-mastery, his equanim- 
ity under all circumstances, his unflinching 
adherence to truth and right. Such men as 
he are sustained at this high level by the 
practice of luminous sleep. In the stillness 
of that sleep they are in contact with the 
innermost source of all light, health and 
peace. Be still and know that I am God. 
From the communion they come forth with 
renewed knowledge, strength and purity, 
for the active duties of the world. For 
those duties, therefore, the practice of lumi- 
nous sleep is recommended by the sages of 
India as the very best training, apart from 
its spiritual value.’”’ This is the luminous 
sleep in which is refreshment and guidance 
and power. 
Ought one not, questions the writer, to cul- 
tivate this sleep? Ought one not, as Plato 
says every true lover of knowledge ought, 
** to strain every nerve to reach real exist- 
ence, and far from resting at the multitude 
of separate phenomena which exist only in 
the region uf opinion, to press on undis- 
couraged?” ... 
The will to live must include the will to 
live in the spirit and to act with the energies 
that are immortal. The will of God is the 
alembic crucible into which every hope and 
desire and aspiration must be cast, that the 
dross may be separated from the pure gold, 
and that all which is finest and noblest 
may be still more refined and exalted till 
it blend in the divine currents and merge 
itself in the will of God. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 











i Popular Science. 


—aA physician of Colombia has found a decoc 
tion of coffee husks to be effective in malaria and 
other diseases where quinine had failed. 

—The first large vapor motor applied to nav 
gation is to be placed on the fishing boat of M. 
Emile Altazin, now being built at Boulogne. 
The vessel, which is ninety feet long and is 
designed to carry three hundred tons, will be 
provided with a two hundred-horse power motor, 
together with sails, and will also have a twenty- 
five-horse power motor for operating nets. The 
motors will use either gasoline or alcohol, of 
which the tanks will contain eight thousand 
gallons. 

—Stenographic typewriting has been disap- 
pointing, but the new “‘ Stenodactyl” of M. La- 
faurie, a French inventor, is claimed to promise 
very useful—if not revolutionary—results. It has 
ten keys, one for each finger, printing on a roll or 
paper tape. With these keys are rapidly made 
single characters and combinations, representing 
all ordinary vocal sounds, without regard to 
spelling, and an operator who can write seventy 
words from dictation on an ordinary typewriter 
can write two hundred on this machine. The 
work is easily read after a few hours’ practice, 
while an hour’s study a day for four weeks has 
given a writing speed of 150 words a minute. 
——aAstronomers and amateur observers are 
still speculating on the light-streaks that radiate 
so strikingly from some of the lunar craters. It 
was long ago thought that these streaks—one of 
which has been traced from Tycho to a distance 
of seventeen hundred miles—represent gigantic 
trap-dykes, but Prof. W. H. Pickering has more 
recently suggested that they may be pumice 
driven out by gas or steam from the volcanoes. 
——aAn optical screen used in Tyndall’s experi- 
ments was transparent only to the heat rays of 
the spectrum, cutting out the ultra-violet as well 
as‘all visible rays. For a third of acentury 
physicists have been seeking a similar screen 
that would pass only ultra-violet rays, cutting off 
all others. This discovery—stated to be of great 
scientific value—has been made at last by Prof. 
R. W. Wood, who has been aware for some time 
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ing cough, first noviced by some Italian physi- 
cians, has been confirmed by the extended obser- 
vations of Dr. Dietric in Algeria. A degree of 
immunity, moreover, was conferred against the 
disease. 








Brilliants. 


There is no Jove like the good old love— 

The love that mother gave us! 

We are old, old men, yet we pine again 

For that precious grace—God save us! 

So we dream and dream of the good old times, 
And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder, 

As those dear old dreams bring soothing gleams 
Of heaven away off yonder. 





—Eugene Field. 


Life is too short, dear love, for unkind feeling, 
Too short for harsh reproach, or bitter tone, 
For us should be but gentle words alone: 

If I have wronged you, dear, here let me kneeling 

Low at your side—in penitence appealing— 

Seek pardon for a fault I had not known, 

Save that my love for you so strong hath grown 
It passed the bounds of reason’s wise concealing. 
Dear love, by all our past of untold gladness, 

By every loving word and fond caress 

Which filled our lives with such sweet happi- 

ness, 

Forgive, forget that one brief hour of madness ; 
Then may you know the highest joy of living,— 
The God-like peace, the sweetness of forgiving. 

—Jessie P. Arnold. 


Rainy days don’t come ter stay; 
Dry yo’ eyes, my honey! 
Win’ ’Il blow de clouds away: 
Dry yo’ eyes, my honey! 
*’Way up,yander in de blue, 
T’ink dat sun is drowned in dew? 
* Playin’ hide en seek wid you: 
Dry yo’ eyes, my honey! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


O’er the loud world sweep 
The scourge and the rod; 
But in deep beyond deep 
Is the stillness of God,— 
At the fountains of life 
No cry, no strife. 
—C. G. D. Roberts 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 

With forward face and unreluctant soul, 

Not hastening to nor turning from the goal, 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past nor holding back in fear 

From what the future veils, but with a whole 
And happy heart that pays its toll 

To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

Though rough or smooth, the journey will be joy. 

Still seeking what I sought when but a boy,— 

New friendship, high adventure, and a crown,— 

I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 

Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 
—Henry Van Dyke, in the Outlook. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in doston Budget. 
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and nobly. The very fact of living implies, 


* As is God, so is all that goes forth from 
“ All things in heaven and in earth are of God, 


** Such as is the invisible, is the visible also, for 
there is no boundary line between spirit and 


“ Matter is spirit made cognizable by the force 


“For the body which is matter is but the 
manifestation of Spirit; and the word of God 


“ The will of God is the alembic crucible; and 
** And the dross shall become pure gold seven 
“It shall leave behind it nothing; but shall be 
“Cast thyself into the will of God and thou 
“ For thou art God if thy will be the Divine 


“The will to live ” is good; but it must 


that nitroso-dimethyl-aniline would exclude all 
rays except the ultra-violet and some red and 
violet, but has only just succeeded in obtaining 
the desired effect by combining this substance 
with cobalt glass. A remarkable peculiarity of 
the chemical named is that it gives a spectrum 
thirty times as broad as that yielded by ordinary 
quartz. 

——An electric lantern is being adopted for 
automatic signals at street-railway crossings in 
Leipsic. It consists of two boxes, one above the 
other, each having two sides fitted with red glass 
and two with green. Carson one line cause the 
incandescent lamps of the upper box to glow, 
those of the other line affect the lower box. The 
arrangement of the colored glass causes a green 
signal to indicate a clear track on one road, while 
a red signal gives warning on the other road to 
stop. The lamps being shielded from the sun, 
the signals are visible in the daytime. 
—Doubters still insist that the so-called canals 
of Mars are an optical illusion, A late experi 
menter, Mr. B. W. Lane, made a drawing of the 
chief markings on the planet, omitting the canals, 
and when these drawings were copied by two 
ladies and two boys from a distance of ten feet or 
so, all copies showed canals in the positions 
given by Schiaparelli. 

— A curative effect of vaccination upon whoop- 
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DYSPEPSIA 


3e0. S. Scally of 75 Nassau St., New York, says: 
For bled with rheuma- 


For years I have been trou 
tism and dyspepsia and I came to the conclusion 
Ss. 


to try ne. Pp 
from t 
menced taking them, and would not now be with- 


ut them. The drowsy, sleepy feeling I used to 
have has entirely disappeared. The dyspepela 
has left me, and my rheumatism is gone entirely. 
1 am satisfied if any one so afflicted will give Rad. 
way’s Pills a trial t y will surely cure them, for 
I believe it all comes from the system being out 
of order—the liver not doing its work. 


adway’s 
Pills 


eure all disorders of the Stomach, Bewels, 
Kidneys, Bladder, Dizziness, 
Costiveness, Piles, 


SICK HEADACHE, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
INDIGESTION, 


CONSTIPATION 
AND 
All Disorders of the LIVER. 
25c. per box. At druggists or by mail. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 


Be sure to get ‘‘Radway’s? and see that 
the name is on what you buy. 








THE MOUNTAINS. 
The mountains, O the mountains! I have seen, 
Beneath a rising curtain of the clouds, 
Their shining slopes and summits far away, 
When burnished by the finger of the morn; 
And they were beautiful—so bright and still, 
It seemed a fringe of Summer thunder clouds 
Were frozen into everlasting snow. 


The mountains, O the mountains! How they lift 
Their faces unto heaven, as in prayer! 

They stand as the mute choristers of God. 

They are the symbols of eternity. 

They point like fingers to the Infinite, 

Forever upward, piercing through the storm, 

Or glowing with the glory of the dawn. 


The mountains, O the mountains! They are kings 
That reign in silent majesty, their crowns 

The azure blue and diadems of snow; 

Or they are Titans of the days of old; 

Or children of the earthquake; or they are 

The wrinkles on the forehead of the world— 

The records of a planet’s agony. 


The mountains, O the mountains! I would live 
Forever in their shadows. I would see 

Their beauty daily; watch them every morn 
Grow golden from the yet unrisen sun; 

Or trace their ribbon streamlets winding down 
Into the valleys; or would note their speech— 
A silent language like that of the stars. 


The mountains, O the mountains! How they shine 
Above the petty littleness of man! 
For they are ever constant and sublime; 
And man beside them is a pigmy thing, 
Who frets the world a moment and is gone; 
While they remain through all the centuries, 
AS glorious as on their primal day. 
J. W. EDGERTON. 


_ 
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HASSAN’S PROVERB. 
King Hassan, well beloved, was wont to say, 
When aught went wrong or any labor failed 
“ Tomorrow, friends, willibe another day! ” 
And in that faith he slept and so prevailed. 


Long live this proverb! While the world shall 
roll 
Tomerrows fresh shall rise from out the night 
And new baptize the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never-ending fight. 





No one, I say, is conquered till he yields, 
And yield he need not while, like mist from 
glass, 
God wipes the stain of life’s old battlefields 
From every morning that He brings to pass. 


New day, new hope, new courage! Let this be, 
O soul, thy cheerful creed. What’s yesterday, 
With all its shards and wreck and grief, to thee? 
Forget it, then; here lies the victor’s way. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 
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THE ART TO PLEASE. 

You may boast the wealth of Croesus, you may 
have a Caesar’s power, 

And the fame that wins the future may be your 
easy dower; 

But if one modest quality you cannot add to 
these, 

Your case is poor and pitiful; I mean the art to 
please. 





Tis tact that parries eloquence, a famous poet 
said, 

For it’s not the wisest intellect that always gets 
ahead; 

There isa mild persuasion which plays so well 


its part, 

It baffles pompous phrases, and defies the speak- 
er’s art. 

Since life is full of friction, and our paths are sore 


beset 

sy obstacles that hinder us, ’tis better not to fret, 

sut try the gentle manner, whatever comes to 
tease, 

And practice with suavity the helpful art to 
please. —Joel Benton. 
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WANNIE IN THE POOL. 
Pure woodland well! where starry nights 
Sink down divinely doubled, 
Where day by day soft colored lights, 
Soft shadows, dream untroubled. 


Cool—in our feverish world so cool! 
So hushed amid our noises, 

rhat even the throstle, in the pool, 
Not sings, but merely poises; 


Where life is all reversed, our low 
Made high, our upper nether ; 

And beech boughs topsy-turvy grow, 
And golden broom and heather. 


And one sweet shadow, gay yet mute, 
Glides coyly to the surface, 
Vhen Winnie comes—meets foot with foot 
And lifts its face to her face. 
—Katharine Tynan. 
_r io 
..-She was a maiden fair to see, 
As on the chair she sat; 
But that cut no ice with me— 
She was sitting on my hat. 
—Chicago Daily News. 
a ~< ee - 
-- Who tells malicious lies of us , 
Is bad enough, forsooth, 
But far more maddening is the cuss 
Who tells malicious truth. 
—Philadelphia Press. 











--. Believe that you are a child of God, placed 
‘e amid these natural and social relations that 
‘ nay perfect yourself in mind and heart and 
aracter, both for your own and others’ sake, 
‘to fit yourself for your ultimate heritage of 
inortality. Do tnis,and your life will acquire 
‘“snity, character and peace.—Selected. 
--- They live contented with what they have, 
* ether it be little or much, because they know 
“at they receive as much‘as is profitable for 
‘vein; little, if little be profitable, and much, if 
a be profitable; and that they cannot tell 
; ‘at 18 profitable for them, but the Lord only 
“an, Who has an eternal end in view in all things 
which He provides.—Emanuel Swedenborg. 
_---How often in this world actions which we 
‘ondemn are the result of sentiments which we 


ng and opinions that we admire.—Mrs. Jame- 


I Immediately found relief 
eir use ; I feel likea new man since I com- 


Miscellaneous, 
The Cloverburg Comedy. 


Near Cloverburg, Ky., lived two very respecta- 
ble old gentlemen, They owned poi La blue- 
grass farms, each of generous acreage. Both 
men were descended from good old Kentucky 
stock, and both were extremely proud of their 
unstained and honorabte lineage. 

Esquire Israel Longacre, who got his title from 
having been at onetime a county magistrate, was 
about sixty years of age, of rotund figure and 
Strong constitution. 

He carried his years well, and although pos- 
sessed of a naturally kind heart, was at times 
subject to violent attacks of choler, during which 
Periods of temporary insanity he would neither 
reason himself nor listen to the reasoning of 
others. 

He married, late in life, a very estimable lady, 
and had one daughter—a beautiful and accom- 
plished girl—who, at the time of which t write, 
was just budding into womanhood. 

The squire’s wife had died four years previous, 
and since that time his household affairs had 
been managed by his only unmarried sister, a 
lady of uncertain age, spare figure and vinegary 
temper. 

The squire—albeit all people and all things 
were usually subservient to his will—had a mortal 
dread of his spinster sister, and a wholesome 
respect for her sharp tongue. 

She had absolute control of household matters, 
and as the squire never interfered with her ar- 
rangements, the pair got along very nicely to- 
gether. 

Both loved the beautiful girl who had grown up 
to womanhood under their eyes, and the heart of 
the old squire could always be approached 
through Nellie, who was the image of her dead 
mother. 

The daughter and her aunt—who rejoiced in 
the name of Dorothea Longacre—never quarreled, 
and taken altogether, the Longacre household 
machine moved smoothly. 

The Longacres’ nearest neighbor ‘was Col. 
Anson Shortrood, who at one period of his life 
rode at the head of a valiant regiment of militia. 

The colonel was a widower of long standing, 
his excellent spouse having departed this life 
several years ago, leaving to him, as a legacy, 
a boy, now grown into manhood, whd. was named 
Anson, junior, after his father, and- who was a 
model of industry and sobriety. 

The colonel’s household goddess was a buxom 
widow, Mrs. Abigail Sloan, who was related to 
the head of the household by marriage, being 
the only sister of his late consort. 

The colonel was fifty-five, or thereabouts, was 
tall, angular and bony, and disposed to be unre- 
lenting ana unyielding in disposition. 

The colonel and the squire had lived neighbors 
for thirty years, and up to about six months pre- 
vious to the occurrence I am about to describe, 
were warm friends. 

They fell out over a trifling matter. The 
colonel owned a fine flock of merino sheep, of 
which he was? very proud. The squire was the 
possessor of a large mastiff dog, of whose intelli- 
gence and good qualities he was always boasting. 

One night an animal, supposed to be a sheep- 
killing dog, broke into the colonel’s fold, killed a 
valuable buck and mangled several ewes. 

When the doughty military chieftain discov- 
ered his loss he was furious, and stormed in true 
soldierly style. 

‘* What dog could have done it?” inquired the 
son, who had been attracted to the spot by his 
father’s storm of woras. 

“ Why, that cur of Squire Longacre’s,’”’ bawled 
his father. ‘ Heshall pay me heavy damages, or 
I’ll have the law on him.” 

“I don’t think—” began the son. 

‘** Well. don’t think, then!” bellowed his father. 
**T’ll do the thinking.” 

Ty But—” 

“Shut up!” roared the colonel, frothing at the 
mouth. 

And young Anson was silent. 

The colonel hurried back to the house for his 
cane, and in a few minutes was striding across 
the field in the direction of Squire Longacre’s 
mansion. 

‘* What’s the matter with your father?’ asked 
buxom Mistress Sloan, as young Anson entered 
the kitchen, where she was at work, shortly after 
the departure of his sire. 

“ He’s got one of his mad spells on,’ was the 
answer. 

‘* That’s plain to be seen,’’ sniffed the widow. 
“But what, in goodness’ name, has brought it 
on?’ 

“A dog broke into the fold last night, killed a 
fine buck, and crippled several ewes.” 

“ For pity’s sake! Well, Inever! That’s enough 
to make a man mad! Whose dog was it?” 

“ He thinks it was Squire Longacre’s.” 

“ Not Bruno? ” 

‘I believe he has only one dog.” 

“Well, I for one, don’t think Bruno will kill 
sheep. I know he will not, and the squire is too 
neighborly and too wise a man to quarrel with, 
just on a suspicion like that.” 

“ They’ll quarrel, though,” said young Anson. 
‘“‘Father has gone over there, mad, and the first 
word he utters will start the squire.” 

“It’s a great pity,” commented Mrs. Sloan. 

“ That’s what I say,” assented Anson. 

And he walked through the kitchen, and 
sought his own room. 

He seated himself at a desk which stood in 
one corner, and drew toward his pen and paper. 
After a few} minutes hesitation, he dashed off a 
few lines, read what he had written carefully 
and placed the sheet in an envelope. 

After directing it, he affixed a stamp, and 
putting the letter in an inner pocket, left the 
house by a rear door, and walked across the 
field toward the village. 

He dropped the letter inthe box at the post- 
office, and returned directly! home. When he 
reached there, he met his father. 

“ Anson,” said the colonel sharply, “ that 
scoundrel, Longacre, refuses to pay for the sheep 
his dog killed, and I’m going to bring suit against 
him.” ; 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ve noticed lately that you’ve been paying 
that girl of his a good deal of attention. [ want 
that stopped.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“If I hear of you being together again, I’ll dis- 
inherit you. She’s as bad as her father, and he’s 
no better than a thief. His sister, Miss Doro- 
thea, isa very clever woman, and the only really 
decent person about the house.” 

Mrs. Abigail Sloan, who usually spoke of Miss 
Dorothea Longacre as that ‘ hatchet-faced old 
maid,’ told young Anson that night that she for 
one did not believe in these neighborly quarrels, 
and she meant to tell Squire Longacre that she 
had no handin the matter, and did not believe 
his dog killed sheep, the first time she saw him. 
At about the same time Squire Longacre was 
standing on the porch of his house, angrily con- 
fronting his aaughter Nellie, who had just re 
turned from the village. 

“ Nell,” ue said, “that old rascal, Shoctrood, 
has been here, and I expect we’ll have a lawsuit. 
He says my dog Bruno killed his sheep last 
night, and I told him flatly that if he said my dog 
killed sheep he was a liar! ” 

“Oh, papa!” protested Nellie. 

“Well, he’s an unreasonable old wretch, and 
I’ll give him all the law he wants. His son’s no 
better.’ And hark ye, girl, if I ever catch you and 
that young puppy together again I’ll break my 
cane over his back and put youin a—a madhouse! 
Do you hear? ”’ 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Well, heed, then!” cried the squire, warn- 
ingly; and he walked in to supper. 

Nellie retired to her room, took a letter from 
her bosom, and read the contents eagerly. 

** Dear fellow! ” she said, and kissed the sheet 
which had been penned oniy a few hours before 
by young Anson. 

Then she went down to supper. 

But little was said during the meal. The squire 
was cross and sulky, and Miss Dorothea was 
evidently in one of her worst moods. 

After the meal she put on her bonnet and threw 
a light shawl over her bony shoulders. 

“Where are you going, Dor?” asked her 
brother. 

“None of your business!” was the sharp 
answer. 

“You needn’t be so snappish about it! ” 

“ Snappish!”’ cried the ancient maid, and she 
tossed her head. “I should say snappish! A 
man as unreasonable as you are, talk about peo- 








ple being snappish! Quarrelled with one of the 


nicest men in the county.” 

“* He’sa scoundrel! ” snarled the squire. 

* He’s a Christian gentleman!” 

Miss Dorothea, “ and you ought to go down on 
your knees to him afd ask his pardon.”, 

“T’ll see myself! If there’s any going down on 
the knees, let him godown tome. He insulted 
me in my own house.” 

‘“*T suppose you’d go down on ’em fast enough 
if that maneuvering old widow would ask you! ”’ 

“*She’s a lady! ” cried the squire. 

** You’d better go tell her so. It'll be news to 
her, I reckon.” 

* Perhaps I shall.” 

“Well, you’d better. A lady! Well, heaven 


save the mark!” ‘ 
And, with this spiteful reflection Miss Dorothea 
flounced out of the room. 


She directed her steps toward a grove of maple 
trees, which markedthe boundary line between 
the farms of the two belligerents. 

By a curious coincidence Colonel Shortrood 
strolled in the same direction at about the same 
time. 

The angular soldier and the thin maiden lady 
met. They spoke, and finally walked toward an 
unfrequented part of the grove, arm in arm. 

Shortly after Miss Dorothea left the house the 
squire stole out the back way and walked rap- 
idly across a wheat field toward a certain big 
willow tree which stood on the edge of a pond. 

By a singular coincidence Mrs. Abigail Sloan, 
in the course of her serpentine ramble, reached 
this same pond. 

Seated on a fallen log she and the representa- 
tive of county judicial honors were soon engaged 
in an animatea conversation. 

While these little scenes were being enacted, 
pretty Nellie Longacre, in the seclusion of her 
chamber, wrote the following note, which young 
Anson Shortrood got out of the postoffice the 
next morning. 

Dearest An—You know best. We will all at- 
tend the Lexington Fair, and I'll be ready then. 
As papa has forbidden me to see you, we must 
man our correspondence and interviews very 
secretly. Will be at the old place promptly Sun- 
day night. Your loving little NELLIE. 

The Kentucky State Fair that year came off 
at Lexington in October. The colonel, young 
Anson and the Widow Sloan were there; the 
squire, his maiden sister and pretty Nellie also 
attended. @ 

On the evening of the second day of the fair, at 
three. several places in the blue-grass city, there 
were three several couples, under cover of the 
night, drove out of the city by three several roads, 
which all, however, headed toward the Ohio 
River. ie 

Everybody has heard of Aberdeen, Ohio, which 
is of a verity the American “ Gretna Green,” and 
most everybody has heard of Squire Massie 
Beasley, the presiding genius of the little village 

Late on the morning of the night I speak of, a 
man and woman were ferried across the river 
from Maysville, and proceeded directly to the 
squire’s house. 

A few lusty raps on the door roused his sable 

sistant, who rejoices inthe name of Vulcan— 
probably because he has assisted in welding so 
many pairs of hearts together, and he opened the 
door and admitted them. 

There was no light, and he ushered them into a 
big room which opened directly off the hall. 

He was just going for a light when another 
knock summoned him to the door, apd he ad- 
mittedjanother couple. 

Again he started for the light, and a third 
knock sounded. He admitted a third couple, 
and leaving them all in the big room, he hastened 
upstairs to arouse the squire. 

‘* Busniz ez boomin’, boss,” he said, when the 
Great American Matrimonializer jumped out of 
bed. “Free pa’r uv ’em, sah!” 

“Three!” repeated the Magistrate, making a 
hasty toilet. ‘“‘Take that lamp down. I'll be 
there directly.” 

Vulcan obeyed the order, and when he opened 
the door of the big room, and the rays of the 
lamp he carried flooded the apartment, the six 
people therein contained, gave utterance to six 
quick cries of astonishment. 

_It was the denouement of the Cloverburg 
comedy! 

Standing in one corner of the room was Colonel 
Shortrood, on whose arm hung Miss Dorothea 
Longacre. Facing the military chieftain was 
Esquire Israel Longacre, whose arm was twined 
about the waist of buxom Abigail Sloan. Inthe 
middle of the apartment stood young Anson 
Shortrood, holding to his breast pretty Nellie 
Longacre. 

After the first cries of astonishment there was 
@ moment’s silence, then a tremendous roar of 
laughter; and then followed such handshaking 
and kissing, and cries of mutual forgiveness and 
pledges of eternal love and friendship as prob- 
ably were never heard or seen before. 

Squire Massie Beasley married the three 
couples, and they went back to Cloverburg to- 
gether. The lawsuit was dropped, and all par- 
ties thereafter lived together in peace and amity, 
—Saturday Night. 





Douth’s Department. 


JOHNNIE’S CHECKER STORY. 
Paw he got the checkerboard, 
An’ says, ‘‘ Now, come here, son, 
We’ll spread th’ pieces on th’ squares 
An’ show you how it ’s done.” 
So I set down, an’ he moved first, 
’Nen I give him a man. 
’Nen he jumped me, an’ chuckled out, 
** Jest beat me ef you can.” 





’Nen I moved one, an’ he took that, 
An’ said not to feel sore. 
Jest then 1 seen a zigzag line, 
’Nen jumped—an’ I took four! 
My paw—he rubbed his chin, an’ thought, 
An’ says, ‘‘ Um-m-m, lemme see! ” 
An’ when he moved, I saw my jump, 
An’ that time I took three. 


’Nen paw he moved another man, 
An’ hitched up to the board. 

I took that, too, while maw looked on, 
An’ maw—say, she jest roared! 

*’Nen paw—th’ king-row’s where he wants 
To get like anything, 

But ’fore he knows where I am at, 
I says, ‘‘ Paw, crown that king.” 


’Nen I just moved the way they do 

Down there at Grigg’s store, 
An’ first thing paw knows he ain’t got 

No checkers any more. 
’Nen paw gits up, an’ slams the board! 

I can’t say what he said— 
* T was somepin’ ’bout “ smart Aleck kids,” 
’Nen he sent me to bed! 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


<> 
<> 


Tommy’s Adventure. 


I’ve heard Tommy tell the story over and over 
again, and if I’ve never got the hang of it exactly 
it is his fault, and not mine, for he never told it 
twice in the same way. Not that he is not trutii- 
ful, but the whole thing was so strange that I 
don’t blame him for not remembering how it all 
happened. I think I would better tell it to you 
just as he told it the last time I heard him, and 
as he had then had a good long time to think it 
over, perhaps that version of the story is the cor- 
rect one. 

Tommy is very fond of hickory nuts, and he 
has a box up in the attic that will hold three or 
four bushels of them. Regularly every autumn 
he goes out to the woods near the little town 
where he lives, and gathers enough to fill his box, 
and then all winter long he has a treat that you 
city boys know nothing about, for every country 
boy will tell you that your almonds and your fil- 
berts and your cream nuts are not to be compared 
with the beloved hickory nuts. 

Well, one day this fall Tommy threw his bag 
across Old Sorrel’s back, and then himself on 
top of the bag, and rode off to the woods, having 
in mind a certain tree that was just loaded down 
with nuts. There had been a sharp frost that 
morning,and Tommy thought that the ground 
under the tree would be covered with nuts that 
had dropped from their shells. 

He did find a good many, but not enough to fill 
his bag, and, having gathered all that had fallen, he 
began to throw sticks up into the tree to knock 
down more. The woods seemed to be unusually 
quiet that morning, and every timea stick went 
crashing through the branches it made so much 
noise that Tommy would stop and look all around 
him; it made him half afraid, although he knew 








that he was making the noise himself. 


carry. him... 

Then, all at once, Tommy saw what was tire 
matter, and a more frightened boy you couldn't 
dave found in seven counties. All around him, 
asfar as he could see, the woods were full of 
squirrels—not in the trees, but on the ground— 
and they were closing in on him in agreat circle, 
with not the slightest sign of a gap through which 
he might escape. And they were all waving 


By this time they had come so close that 
Tommy could see how their wicked little eyes 
were sparkling; and just as he threw up his 
hands to protect his face—for he thought he saw 
them getting ready to spring on him—there hap- 
pened the strangest thing that he ever saw or 
heard of. An enormous old fox squirrel, all 
brownish gray on top, as yellow as an orange 
underneath, and with a tail about two feet long, 
jumped on a stump, and, sitting up on his hind 
legs, held up one of his paws for silence. 

Then the ten million squirrels—Tommy said 
there were ten million, remember—stopped chat- 
tering; but they looked just as fierce as ever. 
Poor Tommy stood there.as white as snow, and 
just as cold, for he trembled so that he seemed to 
have shaken all the blood out of his body. 

“So we’ve caught you at last!” cried Uld 
Foxy, “ you robber—you hard-hearted robber! 
Every year you come here and take vhe nuts that 
belong to us. We wouldn’t say a word if you 
took a few, leaving some for us, but you strip the 
, tree, never giving us a thought. How do you 
suppose we are going to live through the winter 
if you rob us of our food? We've kept our paws 
off you for three years now, and as you are only 
getting more and more grasping. we have deter- 
mined to put you out of the way—do you hear? 
To put you out of the way! ” 

And, with these words, Old Foxy hurled himself 
at Tommy, eyes flashing, tall shaking, claws 
scratching; and all the ten million other squirrels 
tollowed their leader, each trying to get at 
Tommy first. 

“Well, Tommy says it was more than he could 
stand, so he fell downin a dead faint, and then— 
as the story tellers say—he knew no more! 

Tommy givesa very vague account of what hap- 
pened after he came to himself and found that he 
was wholly unhurt and that not a squirrel was 
in sight. He insists, however, that everything 
happened just as he tells it up to the time he fell 
in a faint. For my part, I think he dreamed 
the whole thing. What do you think?—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





‘Historical. 


——When New York was young a tower clock 
was builtin the tiny steeple of a little church 
that then stood at the corner of Beekman and 
Cliff streets. That was nearly two centuries ago, 
but the clock is still ticking away and keeps just 
as good time as ever. Its hands are not as artis- 
tic and gorgeous as those that point the time in 
many of the tower clocks of today. They were 
made by Simeon Willard, who hammered them 
out of rough iron at a little blacksmith’s forge in 
the woods near Boston. Not only the hands, but 
the whole clock was made ou: of the same rough 
material, and to this day it shows evidence of the 
crudest kind of workmanship. Its scape wheel 
is much worn now, yet from all appearances it-is 
still good for another century, and the regularity 
of its movement is almost perfect, putting more 
modern clocks to shame. 

——Interesting discoveries have recently been 
made at the Tower of London of some inscrip- 
tions made on the walls by persons confined there 
in past times. In the work of.repairing a de- 
fective window opening in the St. Martin’s Tower, 
a piece of deal framing had to be removed. Be- 
hind this was found the name of Ambrose Rook- 
wood, a wealthy young Suffolk squire, who was 
concerned inthe gunpowder plot. It was finely 
carved, and the surname was divided, “ Ruok- 
wood,” indicating the nature of its derivation. 
The unfortunate culprit was drawn and hanged 
in Palace Yard, Westminster, with other of the 
conspirators, on the last day of January, 1606. 

—The manufacture of golf balls was at one 
time, the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth centuries, in the hands of the 
Dutch, and a heavy tax was placed upon such as 
were imported into Great Britain, in order to give 
the more expensive British laborer a chance, 
James VI. of Scotland going so far as to give one 
maker a monopoly of the manufacture 

— The majority of the great musical composers 
had appetites on an equality with their talents. 
It is told of Handel that when he dined alone at 
arestaurant he always took the precaution to 
order the meal for three. Once on asking, ‘‘ Is 
de tinner retty? ” ata restaurant, or a tavern, 
as it was then called, where he was little kno n, 
he got the reply: “As soon as the company 
comes,” and astonished the waiter by seating 
himself, with the remark, “Den pring up de 
tinner, I’m de company.” The appetite of 
Haydn was yet more voracious. He delighted 
in dining alone, and always finished the meal 
ordered for five persons. 

——The three balls, the sign of the pawn- 
brokers in this country and Great Britain, are 
derived indirectly from the coat of arms of the 
Medici family of Florence, Italy. The family 
sprang from a physician, a medicus; it became 
wealthy through transacting a banking business 
for many years, and when it became noble it 
adopted five golden pills on a blue ground as its 
armorial device. Bankers in other countries 
adopted the same device, either in whole or in 
part, as a sign of their business; and when bank- 
ers gave up the pawnbroking business the pawn- 
brokers retained the old Florentine device. 

—tThe Bible speaks of Tubal Cain as the dis- 
coverer of fron and the father of smiths; the 
Egyptiansimputed to Hephestus the same honor, 
while Pliny mentions it having been discovered by 
the Dactyles on Mount Ida after the forests on the 
mountain-side had been destroyed by lightning, 

this about 1432 years B.C. Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
both mention iron in their Scriptural writings, 
the latter especially mentioning two qualities of 
the metal, calling one “ bright iron,’ which was 
probably steel. Moses mentions an iron furnace 
and Job speaks of it as being taken out of the 
earth. 








~ Curfous Facts. 


—The oil glands of the skin are most numer 
ous in races living under the tropics, because the 
oil is nature’s protection against the heat of the 
sun. In hot countries its action is often assisted 
by the application of vegetable or animal oils. 

—tThe relative durability of wood and iron is 
given strange illustration by an old cannon 
which has stood since 1850 on the high grounds of 
point Bonita, at the entrance of San Francisco 
bay. The gun has rusted away, while the wood 
supports are in a state of perfect preservation. 

—tThe title of “ doctor” was invented in the 
twelfth century and conferred for the first time 
upon Inerius of the university of Bologan, states 
the Metaphysical Magazine. The first ‘‘ doctor of 
medicine ’’ was Gulielmo Gordenio, who recelved 
the honor from the college of Aosti, also in Italy, 
in 1220. 

— In a recent lecture at Gresham College, Dr. 
Symes Thompson, in speaking of the effects of 
climate, remarked that it had become necessary 
to sublet English government work in Egypt be- 
cause it was found that the natives would only 
work when chastised, and it was a rule that a 
British officer must not strike a native. 

—Pheenix, A T, the centre of Salt river val- 
ley, was a few years agoa sagebrush desert. It 
has now. twenty-five thousand inhabitants, with 
an assessed property valuation of $10,000,000. All 
this is due to water, which, brought in canals 
from streams fed mainly from San Francisco and 
other Arizona reserves, has turned the desert 
into a fertile valley, covered with ranches and 
dotted with small towns. 

—An express train speeding toward Williams- 








port, Pa., strack a huge bowlder while going 





fifty miles an hour about two o'clock 
ing. A. slower ot lighter train would probably 
was 


an eel discovered in its stomach a 
pearl, which had been '- 
lee purchased by a jew: 


——It has often been stated that sixty miles an 
hour was the utmost rate at which a swallow 
could fly. Recent experiments between Com- 
peigne and Antwerp proved that a swallow in a 
hurry can cover 128} miles in an hour. 

——The Prussian city of Cassel willbea thou- 
sand years old in 1913, while the French city of 
Marseilles was founded more than 2500 years 
ago, and Rome Is 2654 years old. 

——Candy-makers say that the most profitable 
part of their trade is in fancy candies, put up in 
ornamental boxes, the box frequently eutting 


-| more figure in the purchase than the goods. 


——The Japanese eat more fish than any other 
people in the world. With them meat eating is a 
foreign innovation, confined to the rich, or rather 
ro _— rich people who prefer it to the nationai 

et. ' 
-—Brussels has a church clock wound by 
atmospheric expansion induced by the heat of 
the sun. 

——In Hungary the legal age of an individual 
dates only from baptism. 

——Frog skin makes the toughest leather 
known in proportion to its thickness. 

——Forest covers thirty-six per cent. of Russia’s 
total area, or, in all, 464,500,000 acres. In other 
words, there are four acres of forest to every 
inhabitant of Russia. 

——The boring of the Simplon tunnel is half 
done. 

——One thousand five hundred and thirteen 
novels were published in England last year. 


Rotes and Queries. 


CONCERNING LOAL.—“ Fuel Seeker” $ There 
is no coal in progress of manufacture at the pres- 
ent time. This useful mineral was the product 
of a singular period of the world’s history, the like 
of which has not occurred in any noteworthy 
degree in. the geological ages which have since 
run their course. The coal of England may last 
a century or two; the coal in other. parts of the 
globe may supply our cellars for a few centuries 
more, but the exhaustion of this truly marvelous 
product is proceeding at an accelerated pace. 
Doubtless the end of the coal, at least as an 
article of a mighty commerce, will arrive within 
a period brief in comparison with the Sages of 
human existence. In the history of humanity 
from first to last the few centuries through which 
we are now passing will stand out prominently as 
the coal-burning period. 

EXTINCT ANIMALS.—“N. V.R.”: For a num- 
ber of years collections have been made of the 
gigantic forms that once peopled western North 
America—huge lizard-like creatures, veritable 
sea serpents mounted on legs or flippers—and 
they have been mounted at the National Museum 
to the astonishment and wonder of the unscien- 
tific public. Some of these monsters are 
found intact, so far as the skeletons are con- 
cerned. Others are known only by their tracks— 
huge footprints literally upon tne sands of time. 
In the Conne ticut valley some of the most inter- 
esting footprints have been discovered, the 
quarrymen opening up slabs upon which were the 
imprints of gigantic bird-like feet, formed millions 
of years ago. ' 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY.—“ 8.”: The origin 
of the institution to which Emile Zola was not 
elected was as follows: Away back in 1629 a 
group of literary friends at Paris adopted a prac- 
tice of meeting weekly at a house of one of them. 
Mostly they talked, but when one had written 
anything, he read it and it was discussed. The 
proceeding came to the ears of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who offered them a charter they dared not 
decline. The charter members numbered eight; 
the total number was limited to forty. This num- 
ber was not filled for nearly ten years. The 
French have a saying for a man of great powers 
that he is “ strong as four,’”? wkivh has been ap- 
plied in a sinister sense to the Academicians, 
“They are forty, and they are strong as four.’ 
Their nickname, ‘the Immortals.”’ has also an 
agreeable flavor of irony. Thus. the French 
Academy preceded by nearly a hundred years 
that of Spain, which was founded next. By the 
terms ofits charter it was pledged to compose a 
dictionary, a grammar, a treatise on rhetoric and 
one on poetry. The purpose of the academy was 
declared to be “ to give rules to the language and 
to render it pure, eloquent and capable of treat- 
ing the arts and sciences; to cleanse itfrom the 
impurities it had contracted in the mouths of the 
common people, from the jargon of the lawyers, 
from the misusages of ignorant courtiers, and the 
abuses of the pulpit.” 

KING SOLOMON’s MINES.—“ Novel Reader ”’: 
As you have read Rider Haggard’s description 
of the mines to which you refer, you will no doubt 
be glad to be informed that they are a sober 
reality. Some years ago they were traced and 
discovered by the Mashonaland expedition of 
the English Southeast African Company. The 
existence of gold had long been suspected in the 
territory which had been brought within the 
sphere of British influence to the south of the 
Zambesi, but the hostility of the barbarous 
inhabitants of the country prevented any at- 
tempt to identify Mashonaland with the land of 
Ophir, mentioned in the Old Testament as the 
country whence King Solomon obtained the vast 
quantity of gold and precious metal used in the 
decoration of his temple at Jerusalem. In Mash- 
onaland has also been located the empire of the 
Queen of Sheba, which some, however, declare 
to have lain further north, in the neighborhood 
of Abyssinia. . 

OcEAN DEPTHS.—“ Mariner ’’: Maury, in his 
day the great authority upon the ocean, popular- 
ized the idea that a depth of eight or nine miles 
might be found in mid-ocean. We know now 
that a depth of five miles is very exceptional. 
General Von Tillo fixesthe mean depth of all the 
oceans at 3803 metres, or about 12,700 feet, less 
than 2} miles. The Pacific Ocean averages about 
1100 feet deeper than the Atlantic. The North 
Atlantic is deeper than the Southern Atlantic, 
and the Arctic Ocean grows shallower the nearer 
the pole is approached. 











Gems of Thought. 

.--- We will find helpin thanking God for com 
mon things by thinking. We will find help in 
thanking God for hard things by trusting. — 
George Hodges. 

.---People cannot become perfect by dint of 
hearing or reading about perfection. The chief 
thing is not to listen to yourself, but silently to 
listen to God. Taik little and do much, without 
caring to be seen. God will teach you more than 
all the most experienced persons or the most 
spiritual books can do. You already know a 
great deal more than you practice. You do not 
need the acquirement of fresh knowledge half 
so much as to put in practice that which you 
already possess.—Fenelon. 

.---Itis God that speaks in secret promptings. 
The Spirit will leave you if you refuse obedience; 
every warning disregarded is a door closed 
against future progress. If you do not now the 
good which you can, the time will come when you 
cannot do the good which you would.—Frederic 
H. Hedge. 

.--. Better be dumb than superstitious. 

.--- Temptation is surely an assault to be with- 
stood, but at the same time it is an opportunity 
to be seized. Viewed in this light, life becomes 
inspiring, not in spite but because of its struggles, 
and we are able to greet the unseen with a cheer, 
counting it unmixed joy when we fall into the 
mapy temptations which, varied in form, dog our 
steps from the cradle tothe grave. ‘che soldier 
who is called to the front is stimulated, not de- 
pressed ; the officer who is bidden by his general 
toa post of great responsibility, and so of hard- 
ship and peril, is thrilled with the joy of his task. 
An opportunity nas been given him to prove him 
self worthy of great trust, which can be done only- 
at the cost of great trouble.—Charles H. Brent. 
.---Ambition isthe only power that combats 

ove. 

----I should say that perfection of mind, like 
that of the body, cousists of two elements—of 
strength and beauty; that it consists of firmness 
and mildness, of force and tenderness, of vigor 
and grace.—W. E. Channing. 

----If we would do “more than others,” and 
not be content with the goodness of publicans 





and heathen, let us‘strive to live as children of 
our Father in heaven, who is kind even to the 
unthankful and the evil.—kussell Lant Carpenter. 
----An intelligent man finds almost everything 

& wise man hardly anything. 


+... If you have a murmuring spirit, you cannot 
heerfulness; 


have true ¢! ; It will generally show in 
your countenance and your voice. Some little 
fretfulness or restlessness of tone will betray it. 
Your cheerfulness is forced, it does not spring up 
freely and healthily out of your heart, which it 
can only do when that is truly at rest in God; 


ingno change in them. When thisis truly your 
case, then your heart and mind are free, you 
can rejoice in spirit.—Priscilla Maurice. 

----I would rather sit on a pumpkin and have 
it all to myself, than to be crowned on a velve 
cushion.—Thoreau. 








Home Dressmaking. 


Winta by ny Manton. 





4300 Theatre Coat, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Theatre Coat. 4300. 

The coat is in Russian style, and is cut with a loose. 
fitting back and loose fronts that close in double. 
breasted style, orturn back to form the revers. The 
sleeves are circular in shape, and fall in graceful folds 
at the lower edges. The neck can be finished plain or 
with the strap collar,as shown in the small sketch, 
and the coat can be worn open, or closed and held by 
buttons and loops. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8 yards 21 inches wide, 4g yards 44 inches wide 
or 3§ yards 52inches wide, with 23 yards of all-over 
lace to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4300, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. : 


4301 Blouse Shirt 
Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 





Woman’s Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4301. 
To be Made With or Without the Straps and Fitted 
Lining. 

The waist is made over a fitted lining that closes at 
the centre front and serves as a foundation for the 
outside. The blouse consists of a plain back and of 
fronts that are tucked at their edges and again at the 
shoulders where they are so laid as to give the effect 
of abroad box plait. Between these tucks, at the 
centre, and over the shoulder seams are applied the 
pointed straps that are held by small black buttons. 
The sleeves are moderately full and are finished with 
oddly shaped cuffs that match the trimming straps. 
The stock is in regulation style with the addition of 

curved straps cut to give the clerical suggestion. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4g yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4301, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








4302 Childs Sleeping 4303 Misses Nine Gored 
Suit. 2tog yrs. Slot Seam Skirt, 
12 to 1B vre 


Child’s Sleeping Suit. 4302. 

The suit is made with ‘a yoke, fitted by shoulder 
seams, to which the gathered body portions are 
joined ; the legs being extended to form feet, which 
may be omitted, and the drawers finished with hems 
at ankle length. The closing is made at the centre 
back by means of buttons and buttonholes,and the 
full sleeves are gathered into wristbands which pre- 
vent their slipping up and exposing the arms. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 29 yards 27 inches wide or 23 yards 36 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4302, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years of age. 





Misses Nine-Gored Slot-Seam ‘Skirt. 4303. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 

The skirt is shaped with nine gores and is laid in 
inverted plaits, that meet and are stitched [flat to 
flounce depth to form the slot seams. Below the 
stitching the plaits fall free and provide gracefu 
flare. The fullness at the back is laid in inverted 
plaits that are pressed flat, and can be stitched or 
not, as preferred. The closing can be made either at 
the centre or at the underfold of the right piait. The 
upper edge can be joined to the belt, or cut on the dip 
outline and underfaced or bound. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 7} yards 27 inches wide, 44 yards 44 inches 
wide or 3} yards 52 inches wide, when material has 
figure or nap; 5 yards 27 inches wide, 33 yards 44 
inches wide or 3 yards 52 inches wide, when material 
has neither figure nor Dap. 

The pattern, 4303, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 








4305 Lace Waist, 


32 to 40 bust. 4304 Gir!’s Coat, 


4to 12 yrs. 


Girl’s Coat. 43804. 

The coat cunsists of a loosely fitted back and fronts 
which are laid in inverted plaits and are shaped by 
means of shoulder and under-arm seams. Over the 
coat are arranged the circular shoulder capes that 
are beaded with shaped bands, giving the popular 
stole effect. At the neck is a turn-over collar. The 
sleeves are bell shaped and all the edges are finished 
with taflor stitching. The right front laps well over 
the left, in double-breasted style, but the closing is 
effected invisibly either by means of hooks and loops 
or buttons and buttonholes worked in a fly. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 5§ yards 21 inches wide, 3g yards 44 
inches wide or 23 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4304, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6,8, 
10 and 12 years of age. 








Woman’s Lace Waist. 4305. 


To be Made With or Without the Collar, With Long 
or Elbow Sleeves; Closing in back or at 
Shoulder and Under-arm Seams. 

The foundation lining fits snugly, and can either be 
closed at the front, the lace being hooked into place 
at the left shoulder and under-arm seams or with the 
waist at the centre-back. The waist proper consists 
of front and back that fit smoothly across the 
shoulders and is bloused becomingly at the front 
with the fashionable dip. The sleeves are snug fitting 
to the elbows, where they are finished with frills of 
lace, but the pattern provides those of full length 
(shown in the small sketch) which can be substituted 
when preferred. Theneck can be finished with or 
without the collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 18 inches wide, with 34 yards 21 inches 
wide for lining. 

The pattern, 4305, is cut in sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catglogue o1 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 





promptly. Address. MassaACHUSETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 


wheu you are satisfied with His ways, and wish- . 
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The Horse. 


Salable Draft Animals. 


What kind of a draft horse does the 
market want? The high-built, stylish 
coach animai sometimes seen at exhibitions 
takes the eye and also fills a limited de- 
mand in the market. But most buyers, 
whether for home use or export, need a 
solid-built, practical animal, which has not 
gained height and style at the expense of 
girth and power. The horse described by 
the United States Department of Agricult- 
ure, as adapted to the foreign market, is also 
the horse most wanted at home, viz., solid, 
stocky, 164 hands, 1750-pound horses, free 
from blemish, five to seven years old, ten to 
twelve inches round the leg below the knee 
and ninety-eight to one hundred inches 
girth. “Selecting fifty-five of the heaviest 
and best of 101 draft horses measured in 
Columbus, it is found that these best fifty- 
five averaged 164 hands, weighed in work- 
ing condition 1613 pounds, measured 9% 
inches at centre of front cannon, and had an 
average heart girth of ninety inches. 

Treatment of Stall Kickers. 

A common plan is to pass a two-foot piece 
of chain through a strap and buckle it’on 
the horse’s pastern, so that when he kicks it 
will fly back and hit him. A cure requires 
from two weeks to three months. 

Another plan is to line the sides of the 
stall two feet high with old bagging padded 
with several inches of straw. The queer 
sensation of kicking against the padding 
seems to scare the animal and effecta lasting 
cure. 

A Missouri horseman advises to take a 
leather circingle, buckle it around the ani- 
mal behind front legs, fasten 9 small double 

_ pully under belly. Now place straps with 
buckles on them on each of his legs below 
pastern joint having a ring in each strap. 
Take a one-half inch rope, tie to ring on one 
front foot, run it up through pully, back to 
hind foot on opposite side and tie, doing the 
same with opposite feet. Leave the rope 
long enough for the animal to step. When 








front feet from him. Use this at all times 

while in stable until the horse is broken of 

the habit of kicking. | 
—-. ~~. | 

The old rule, dry food for horses and juicy | 
food for cows, is good in general, when the | 
horse is hard at work ; but, when idle, some | 
juicy food is needed to prevent constipa- | 
tion. Carrots are not only laxative, but | 
also have a good effect upon the skin and | 
coat. Other roots and apples in small | 
quantities may also be given to advantage | 
under such conditions. 

Oe <> 

At the New York sale a buyer brought his | 
funds tucked under his foot in his shoe. 
When he removed the foot covering to pay 
for his first purchase the bills were so badly 
mutilated that he had to make a journey to 
the United States Sub-Treasury and get 
new currency for his two $500 notes. 

The Hungarian State Stud Farm is famous 
for its Arabian horses. In charge of the 
stud, whichis managed by amilitary staff 
is Colonel Fadlallah e] Hedad, an Arabian, 
who came to Hungary in 1866, and has risen 
step by step to his present position. He 
visits Arabia every year to purchase horses. 
The stables are about 220x36 feet, light, lofty 
and well ventilated, with an ample cover- 
ing of clean straw. In every stable there is 
a donkey, in order to familiarize the young 
horses with the sudden noise of braying. 
When their halters were taken off, they all 
gathered around to be petted and fondled 
like children. 


he attempts to kick, the pully takes Ce 

















ini anal 
A $70,000 speedway is under construction 
at Washington, D.C. 
Se ti ae 
The average for the 184 horses sold at the 
Lexington ( Ky.) sale was a little above $200 
each. 











Charles Taylor, aged ninety-six, is still 
driving trotters, and recently established a 
new track record for Greenfield, N. H. 
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Popcorn as a Food. 


**Popcorn is one of the best foods we 
have; people don’t begin to appreciate its 
value,”’ said Mrs. Mary D. Chambers, in the 
course of a lecture on cereals to a class of 
women in domestic science at the library 
building, in Brooklyn yesterday. And 
then, seeing the surprise on the faces of the 
women before her, she went on: ‘ Let your 
children eat all the popcorn they want. It 
contains a valuable oil, has high calorific 





power, and is mostly starch cooked | the cheapest and the bran the sweepings of 


thoroughly by high pressure of steam.” 


‘* Where does the steam come from?” and | ent generation are attributed to the miser- 
“Are popcorn balls good food, then?’ | able flour we eat.’’ 


asked two students at onve. 


“Popcorn,” said the lecturer, tackling | from bread may have something to do with 
‘*igs made of corn | making poor teeth?’’ suggested a large, 
with a great excess of water in it, sur- | motherly looking woman. 


the first question first, 


rounded by a tough envelope. All the 
time the corn is in the popper this water 
and the heat from the fire combine to 
form steam. When the pressure of the 
steam gets so high the skin can’t resist it 
any longer, it bursts and the corn is ready 
to eat. As for the corn balls, they are a 
very good food, only a little salt sprinkled 
over them is better than sugar or molasses. 

“ The trouble with cereals as a food is 
that they are deficient in fats—that’s why 
we put cream on them. Don’t believe what 
the manufacturers put on their labels about 
the time necessary for cooking the different 
oatmeals. The three-minute oatmeals never 
need less than half on hour.’’ 

“We cook ours all night,” put in a slight 
woman with amink hat. “ We put it over 
the gas rangein a double kettle the last 
thing before we go to bed, and the next 
morning it is delicious.” ; 

‘*] make my breakfast of cereal and 
fruit,’ said a small woman with eyeglasses, 
who had been taking notes industriously. 
** Is that a good breakfast? ”’ 

** Capital,’ said Mrs. Chambers, “ only 
you ought to eut the cereal first and the 
fruit aferward. The stomach is in a better 
condition to do its work if itis first stimu- 
lated with the cereal, followed by fruit. 
The ideal breakfast begins with cereal or 
toast ; next the Proteine food—eggs, meat or 
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AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


DISQUALIFIED. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use eee. The suc- 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to :ollow while eruptions and 

rms are rmitted to remain on the skin. 
losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
penn ay sham & wili_ be found that by 
— the neck and the back where the collar 
idle co will be a preventive of sore- 
Rm and eruptions. Price $2. 
Cc. N. CRITTENTUON Comrany, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 








fish—last fruit. At the big hotels many 
people will be seen to set aside their fruit 
till the last of the meal. Some people feel 
they can’t eat break st without first having 
had something acid, ut this isan unnatural 
taste. Ishould thin , however, that if one 
had only a light. luncheon at noon one would 
get pretty hungry before dinner on a break- 
fast of cereal and fruit only.’’ 

** My family insist on toast with their oat- 
meal,’’ remarked a woman who had not | 
spoken before. 

**Good. Then there wouldn’t be any 
doubt about masticating the oatmeal 
enough. A New England habit—toast with 
cereal—isn’t it?’’? asked Mrs. Chambers. 
And the woman had to acknowledge that 
her husband was a ‘‘ Down Easter.’’ 

** Modern white flour,’’ went on the lect- 
urer, ‘‘ represents one way in which the 
advance of civilization has brought about 
retrogression. Every one knows that mod- 
ern flour is neither so wholesome nor so 
palatable as old-fashioned flour, although 
its manufacture is the result of the most 
scientific and skillful processes. Bakers’ 
bread is so tasteless one might as well eat 
paper napkins. Entire wheat flour repre- 
sents the revolt from this starchy food, but 
people are divided as to its merits. Graham 
flour is simply bran added to the ordinary 
white flour, and it is said that the flour is 


entire wheat. The poor teeth of the pres- 


‘Don’t you think cutting off the crusts 


* Yes and no,’ replied Mrs. Chambers. 
“Teeth need exercising as much as the 
other organs, but the crusts don’t furnish 
the missing chemical constituents that teeth 
require.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The annual report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year 1902 is just 
made public. The secretary, among other 
things, calls particular attention to the 
valuable work the department is doing 
toward the prevention of animal diseases 
by quarantine methods. 

During the year, under the inspection 
service of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
ante-mortem inspection aggregated nearly 
60,000,000, while the post-mortem inspec- 
tions were nearly 30,000,000. The meat- 
inspection stainp was affixed to over 23,000,- 
000 packages of meat products, and the 
number of certificates of ordinary inspec 
tion issued for meat products for export, 
exclusive of horse meat, was 32,744. Eight 
hundred and thirty-seven clearances were 
given to stock-carrying vessels in the fiscal 
year 1902. The percentage of loss in trans- 
portation on these vessels being 0.13 for 
cattle, 0.89 for sheep and 0.65 for horse:. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry, the sec- 
retary states, has continued its investiga- 
tions in contagious diseases, with a view to 
their prevention or remedy. Over one and 
one-half million doses of black-leg vaccine 
were distributed during the year. Reports 
show that its use reduced the loss of cattle 
to 0.51 per cent. of those vaccinated. 





study of these poisonoas plants has devel- 


can be rapidly applied. 


try. In 1900, he states, the fixed capital of 


served on many private tables, unknowingly 
Secretary Wilson speaks of the losses to | by the housewife, but which by extended use 
sheep owners on the great stock ranges of | might prove harmful. This is a question 
the Northwest from poisonous plants. The | the tests are expected to determine. 


oped an antidote for some of them—an | Agriculture and of the Interior in their 
antidote not only effective, but one which | annual reports just published, are in appar- 
Ae ent direct conflict on the question of leasing 
In concluding his report, Secretary Wil-| the public lands of the West for grazing 
son gives some valuable figures illustrative | purposes. Secretary Hitchcock of the In- 
of the magnitude of the agricultural indus- | terior Department in his report calls atten- 
tion to the vicious provisions of a leasing 
agriculture was about twenty billions of | bill now pending‘in Congress, the effect of 





dollars, or four times that invested in 





ite use. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO.. Cleveland. GC. 
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which would be to stop all actual settle- 


manufacture. In tiat year there were 
nearly 5,000,740 farms in the country. The 
produce of American agriculture in 1899, 
including farm animals and other products, 
aggregated nearly five billions of dollars. 
The animals sold and slaughtered during 
the year were valued at over $9,000,000, the 
Jj products of the dairy gave $472,000,000, 
while poultry and eggs returned over 
$281 ,000,000. 


Early this week, Dr. D. E. Salmon of the 
| Department of Agriculture left for New 
England to personally oversee the work of 
eradicating the dread tovt and mouth 
disease which has obtained a secure strong- 
hold in that section. It is the opinion of 
Officials of the department, that with the 
large corps of veterinarians at work, the 
disease can be checked in three or four 
weeks. 

Foot and mouth disease may be defined as 
an acute, highly contagious fever, of a 
nature characterized by eruptions or blisters 
in the mouth, around the coronets of the 
feet, and between the toes. While cattle, 
sheep, goats, swine, horses, dogs, cats and 
fowl may be attacked toa greater, or less 
extent, human beings may also be infected 
by drinking the unboiled milk from animals 
suffering with the disease. 

The disease prevails in European countries 
and occasions great losses. Although the act- 
ual mortality, it is stated, is quite low, and not 
more than one to three per cent. of the 
affected animals die, serious losses result 
from the diminution of the milk secretion 

nsequent interference with the busi- 
ness of the dairy. There is likewise more 
or less loss in flesh in animals. 

Foot and mouth disease, contrary to most 
other infectious diseases, may attack the 
same animals repeatedly, provided the in- 
tervals between the attacks are longer, than 
six to twelve months. Hence protective 
inoculation, it is claimed, in whatever 
manner it may be practiced, by virus, or 
otherwise, is not only of no use, but de- 
cidedly dangerous. A common practice in 
Europe, however, where the disease has 
made its presence in a herd, is to inoculate 
the rest of the herd in order to hasten its 
progress. This is recommended by some 
since the disease is apt to be milder and 
limited to the mouth. 

However, with all other animal disease, 
the greatest method of cure is prevention. 
Cleanliness around the dairy and barn 
should be practiced. Manure, litter, soiled 
hay, straw, etc., should be burned or placed 
in a pit far from the reach of the animals, 
while the barn and sheds should be thor- 
sughly cleaned and fumigated at all times. 


‘Pests conducted by direction of Dr. H. M 
Wiley of the Department of Agriculture on 
twelve young men to determine the effect of 
adulterated food, were begun last Monday. 
The twelve subjects are all employees of 
the department,—men to whom the subject 
of buard for a year, the term of the experi- 
ments, is no small item. At first they are 
being fed absolutely pure food, but at the 
expiration of ten days, the tests with adul- 
terated foods, probably food in which there 
is borax or boracic acid will beeaten. None 
of the adulterants to be tested are consid- 
ered dangerous, being nothing more than is 





The recommendation of the Secretaries of 


-| 90; Minnesota, 3; New Hampshire 6; New 


ment of the public lands and place them in 
the control of the great live-stock outfits. 
Under the bill, also, all irrigation develop- 
ment would be prevented. There yet remain 
almost six hundred million acres of Govern- 
ment land, and its wise disposition and de- 
velopment, he states, is a problem of great 
importance to the entire country. Espe- 
cially is this seen to be the case where it is 
remembered that a great proportion of our 
meat supply comes from this section. And 
here comes what might to the casual ob- 
server seem to be a difference in opinion 
between the two department heads. Secre- 
tary Wilson has in several annual reports 
favored the leasing of the public grazing 
lands. He has called attention to the de- 
creasing capacity of the range to support 
stock, and has urged the leasing plan as one 
which would give the stockmen for a term 
of years control of a portion of the land 
which he now runs his herds upon, and 
would warrant his fencing and improying it. 
‘*T have seen great tracts in some of the 
Western States,’’ Secretary Wilson said to 
me, ‘“‘ where the feeding capacity was not 
one-half what it was ten years ago. Other 
places, where there was originally good na- 
tive hay, were practically bare—the grass 
eaten out by the roots and tramped into the 
ground.”’ 
The experiments of the Department of 
Agriculture and the experience of stock- 
men show that all this land requires is rest, 
which of course it never gets in the present 
overcrowded condition of the grazing lands. 
But Mr. Wilson before he is a cattleman or 
sheepman is a homebuilder, and he has no 
more support for the leasing bill denounced 
by Secretary Hitchcock than has the latter. 
First of all, he contends that tbe rights of 
settlers, irrigators and homesteaders must 
be protected, and any leasing of the vacant 
lands which he recommends is under such 
regulations as will put nothing in the way 
of the settlement and cultivation of the land. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Growth of the Grange Organization. 
The record below is a proud showing for | 
patrons to contemplate, yet it does not give 
the whole story. The aggregate member- 
ship is steadily increasing. During the 
current grange year not one grange has been 
reported as dead or suspended, while eighty- 
six granges have been reorganized. 

Secretary John Tremble reports by States 
new granges organized and granges reor- 
— during one year from Oct. 1, as 


follow 
California, 5; Colorado, 1; Illinois, 1; 


Indiana, 9; Iowa, 2; Kansas, 4; Maine, 23; 
Maryland, 8; Massachusetts 1; Michigan, 





Jersey, 1; New York, 23; Ohio, 23; Ore- 
gon, 19; Pennsylvania, 16; South Carolina, 
3; Texas, 1; Vermont, 7; Washington, 10; 
total, 256 

rte organized, 193. Granges reor- 
ganized: Delaware, 3; Illinois, 1; Indiana, 
2; Kansas, 4; Kentucky, 6; Maine, 11; 
Massachusetts, 3; Michigan, 14; Minnesota, 
1; Missouri, 1; New Jersey, 2; Ohio, 7; Ore- 
gon, 4; Pennsylvania, 5; South Carolina, 2; 
‘Texas, 2; West Virginia, 17; Wisconsin, 1: 
total, 86. Granges reorganized in 1901, 63. 
In this connection national master Jones de- 
clares: ‘‘ The order has enjoyed a wonderful 
degree of prosperity during the past year. 
This is true from whatever view you take of 
it. ‘More new granges organized, more 
granges reorganized, more members in- 
itiated in existing granges, better ritual 
and literary work done, meetings held 
oftener and better attended, and greater 
interest taken and more inquiry by 
those outside our gates. The financial 
condition solvent and satisfactory; more 
grange halls have been built and tastefully 
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purposes of the order.”’ 
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